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was difficult. The ecumenical movement is not sentimental; 
it is seriously realistic. No attempt was made to gloss over 
these differences, or to pretend that they are less grave than 
they really are. In the first report in this pamphlet, this 
experience of division is plainly set out for all to read. But 
when the spirit of division had done its worst, the conviction 
came strongly that this is not the last work. We understand 
the faith differently; we have varying emphases. But Christ 
is not divided; already we have our unity in Him. The World 
Council of Churches is not the product of human ingenuity; 
it is something into which Christians have been led by the 
pressure of the Spirit of God. The unity after which it seeks 
is not the creation of man’s desire for fellowship; it is the 
unity already given in Christ, the one Mediator, which, in 
obedience and humility, man is called to discover and to 
receive as His gift. 

The reader will find in this pamphlet a message and seven 
short reports. He may be interested to know something of 
the process by which they were produced. Dozens of pre- 
liminary papers were written by scholars in many countries 
and sent out to hundreds of correspondents all over the world. 
Some of these papers were re-written thrée times in the light 
of comments received. A selection from them was gathered 
into four volumes to which reference is made elsewhere. The 
papers so brought together were very carefully considered, 
in 1947, and again in 1948, by members of the Study Com- 
mission of the World Council and again underwent revision. 
These volumes formed the basis of the discussions at Amster- 
dam. Four Sections and three sub-Committees met for six 
days to think and pray together. Opinions were freely ex- 
pressed and canvassed. Gradually the reports began to emerge. 
Sections of them were rewritten no less than five times. When, 
at last, the Sections had brought them into as perfect shape 
as they could, they were presented to the Assembly in Plenary 
Session, and discussed. In some of the reports the Assembly 
itself made considerable changes. Eventually each report was 
formally accepted by the Assembly, and sent out with its 
authority into the world. These reports, therefore, though 
very short, are the product of long and honest thinking on 
the part of a great many Christians from many confessions 
and from many different parts of the world. 
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Now it is all over. The representatives have scattered all 
over the world on their hundred ways. But they have gone 
in the conviction that this is only the beginning of what 
God wills to do in our time. In the message of the Assembly, 
they declared that “we have covenanted with one another in 
constituting this World Council of Churches. We intend to 
stay together.’’ There will be other meetings of the leaders 
of the Churches. If God permits, there will be a second 
Assembly in 1953. But periodical meetings of leaders do not 
constitute an ecumenical movement. It is the desire of those 
who attended the Assembly that the rank and file of the 
Churches should be penetrated by the same spirit of depend- 
ence on God and the same concern for unity as characterized 
that great gathering, and that thousands of ecumenical groups 
throughout the world should share the same experience of 
unity reached through honest reckoning with the situation 
of the Church of Christ as it exists in the world today. 


Let us think of such a group of Christians, anywhere in 
the world, meeting to talk and pray and understand one 
another. Even if they have never seen a report or paper of 
the World Council of Churches, they will very soon find 
themselves dealing with all the great topics that were the 
theme of the Assembly. 

1. They will be brought up against the fact of divided 
allegiances in the Church. Why is it that Christians have 
such different interpretations of the one faith, and find it so 
hard to understand one another? Ecumenical study can be 
carried on only by those who are willing to recognize that 
God may have spoken to others besides themselves, and that 
at certain points their unfaithfulness may be challenged by 
the faithfulness of others. It is possible to combine absolute 
loyalty to the truth that God has shown us, with a willingness 
to learn new truth through others who also trust in Him. 
But it is not always easy. And sometimes it is hardest of all 
to take up this attitude towards Christians of another de- 
nomination, worshipping in a Church just round the corner 
from our own. 

2. The group will soon become aware that they may not 
limit their concern to fellow-believers. This is most obvious 
in a country like China, where the believers have never been 
more than a tiny fraction of the population. But it is true in 
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all countries. In the west, we find multitudes who have never 
had any connection with the Church, some few who are 
actively opposed, others who have tried Christianity and have 
abandoned it. How is the message of the Gospel to be made 
real to all of these? What are the thought processes of non- 
Christian man? A Christian is called to be only a witness, 
and to leave the results of his testimony to God. All the 
same, it is desirable that a witness should be competent, 
knowing both the message and the man—the word of God 
and the unbelieving world to which that word is to come as 
the message of life. 

3. The Church is all the time being challenged by the 
world. The world is in disorder. But what of the Church? 
Are not some of the criticisms directed against it justified by 
what the Churches are? And can the Christian isolate himself 
from society around him? Is he responsible in the sight of 
God to strive for a better social order and for the removal 
of injustice? But how can he make his voice heard? What 
means are open to him to make the will of God effective in 
the life of society? 

4. Every Christian is a citizen of some country. His loyalty 
to Christ may at times seem in conflict with his loyalty to his 
country. What is he to do? The menace of war hangs over 
the world. Has the Church any clear word to say about it? 
Is there clear guidance for the Christian, as to where his duty 
may lie in the event of war? The Church is the greatest of 
all international societies; has it responsibilities to discharge 
in the present international disorder? If so, how is it to dis- 

charge them, and what is the duty of the individual Christian? 
' To launch out on the discussion of such great themes, 
without preparation and without any study material to hand, 
is a task to daunt the heart of the boldest. It is hoped that 
the Section Reports here printed, and those to which reference 
is made, may serve as a ground plan or outline chart for 
many groups that wish to begin the study. If the ecumenical 
group hopes to find quick and ready answers, it will be dis- 
appointed. The Gospel of the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
is so simple that all the essentials of it can be written on a 
single sheet of paper, but the human beings and the human 
situations to which that Gospel has reference are so strangely 
complex that any slick or easy solution is certain to be wrong. 
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A realistic approach to the Christian message in the world 
today demands hard thinking and long patience. But this 
need not discourage anyone. It sometimes happens that 
simple Christians, sincerely desiring to know and do the will 
of God, come much nearer to the heart of a problem than 
the experts. Lo many questions the answer can be found. 
And when a problem defies solutions, the labor of facing it 
squarely is never wasted. The ecumenically minded Christian 
becomes better fitted to be an effective witness for Christ in 
the world, and to work untiringly for the revelation of that 
unity into which it is the will of God to lead us all. 


Message 


This message was adopted by the Assembly at its closing 
session. 


The World Council of Churches, meeting at Amsterdam, 
sends this message of greeting to all who are in Chrisi, and to 
all who are willing to hear. 

We bless God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ Who 
gathers together in one the children of God that are scattered 
abroad. He has brought us here together at Amsterdam. We 
are one in acknowledging Him as our God and Saviour. We 
are divided from one another not only in matters of faith, 
order and tradition, but also by pride of nation, class and race. 
But Christ has made us His own, and He 1s not divided. In 
seeking Him we find one another. Here at Amsterdam we 
have committed ourselves afresh to Him, and have coven- 
anted with one another in constituting this World Council 
of Churches. We intend to stay together. We call upon 
Christian congregations everywhere to endorse and fulfill this 
covenant in their relations one with another. In thankfulness 
to God we commit the future to Him. 

When we look to Christ, we see the world as it is — His 
world, to which He came and for which He died. It is filled 
both with great hopes and also with disillusionment and des- 
pair. Some nations are rejoicing in new freedom and power, 
some are bitter because freedom is denied them, some are 
paralyzed by division, and everywhere there ts an undertone 
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of fear. There are millions who are hungry, millions who have 
no home, no country and no hope. Over all mankind hangs 
the peril of total war. We have to accept God’s judgment 
upon us for our share in the world’s guilt. Often we have 
tried to serve God and Mammon, put other loyalties before 
loyalty to Christ, confused the Gospel with our own economic 
or national or racial interests, and feared war more than we 
hated it. As we have talked with each other here, we have 
begun to understand how our separation has prevented us 
from receiving correction from one another in Christ. And 
because we lacked this correction, the world has often heard 
from us not the Word of God but the words of men. 


But there is a word of God for our world. It ts that the 
world is in the hands of the living God, Whose will for it ts 
wholly good; that in Christ Jesus, His incarnate Word, Who 
lived and died and rose from the dead, God has broken the 
power of evil once for all, and opened for everyone the gate 
into freedom and joy in the Holy Spirit; that the final judg- 
ment on all human history and on every human deed 1s the 
judgment of the merciful Christ; and that the end of history 
will be triumph of His Kingdom, where alone we shall under- 
stand how much God has loved the world. This is God’s 
unchanging word to the world. Millions of our fellow-men 
have never heard of it. As we are met here from many lands, 
we pray God to stir up His whole Church to make this Gospel 
known to the whole world, and to call on all men to believe 
in Christ, to live in His love and to hope for His coming. 

Our coming together to form a World Council will be in 
vain unless Christians and Christian congregations everywhere 
commit themselves to the Lord of the Church in a new effort to 
seek together, where they live, to be His witnesses and servants 
among their neighbours. We have to remind ourselves and all 
men that God has put down the mighty from their seats and 
exalted the humble and meek. We have to learn afresh 
together to speak boldly in Christ’s name both to those in 
power and to the people, to oppose terror, cruelty and race 
discrimination, to stand by the outcast, the prisoner and the 
refugee. We have to make of the Church in every place a voice 
for those who have no voice, and a home where every man will 
be at home. We have to learn afresh together what is the duty 
of the Christian man or woman in industry, in agriculture, in 
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politics, in the professions and in the home. We have to ask 
God to teach us together to say No and to say Yes in truth. 
No, to all that flouts the love of Christ, to every system, every 
program and every person that treats any man as though 
he were an irresponsible thing or a means of profit, to the 
defenders of injustice in the name of order, to those who sow 
the seeds of war or urge war as inevitable; Yes, to all that 
conforms to the love of Christ, to all who seek for justice, to 
the peacemakers, to all who hope, fight and suffer for the 
cause of man, to all who—even without knowing it—look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the 
earth, to create the unity of the Holy Catholic Church, to con- 
quer the hosts of Satan. But it ts within the power of God. 
He has given us at Easter the certainty that His purpose will 
be accomplished. But, by our acts of obedience and faith, we 
can on earth set up signs which point to the coming victory. 
Till the day of that victory our lives are hid with Christ in 
God, and no earthly disillusion or distress or power of hell can 
separate us from Him. As those who wait in confidence and 
joy for their deliverance, let us give ourselves to those tasks 
which lie to our hands, and so set up signs that men may see. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. 
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The Universal Church i] 
In God’s Design 


Introduction 


The chief problem which the first “section” at Amsterdam 
had to face was that we met to discuss the Church and found 
ourselves compelled to speak about the churches. To the 
end, there remained a disagreement amongst us on our atti- 
tude to this fact. Some would have liked to go on record 
that the very name of “the World Council of Churches” gave 
expression to a scandal which ought not to be. The New 
Testament allows us to speak of the universal Church and of 
local churches, but we were using the plural, in quite un- 
biblical way, to mean our “denominations”. But others had 
an easy conscience in the matter, either because they came 
from traditions which do only use “churches” to describe local 
congregations and had joined the World Council of Churches 
on the understanding that part of what it meant by “churches” 
was groups of self-governing local churches in the same area, 
or else because they came from “national churches’ which 
they felt could rightly thus be described, as extensions of the 
local church. That cleavage illustrates the wide variety of 
convictions which the Section contained. 

We were, as a section, a group of some 120 people. A 
German Lutheran bishop was Chairman, an Anglican priest 
was secretary; the members ranged across the whole spectrum 
of churchmanship represented in the Assembly and included 
some names world-famous in theological circles. There were’ 
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Eastern Orthodox from Greece, the Russian-exile, the Syrian 
Church of South India and the Coptic Church of Abyssinia; 
there were Anglicans (both ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’ and “Evangeli- 
cal”), Lutherans, Calvinists, Methodists, the great “free 
Church” traditions of Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples; 
there were representatives from Asia and Africa and the 
southern hemisphere as well as from Europe and North 
America; the whole range of non-Roman Catholic Christianity, 
in greater or less degree, could make its voice heard. And it 
did. How could we expect any common convictions to emerge 
from such a motley group? 

The first answer stands out in the opening words of the 
report. “God has given to His people in Jesus Christ a unity 
which is His creation and not our achievement.” That was 
the fact to which we kept returning, the givenness of our 
unity in Christ. It is something which we cannot explain very 
clearly, for as soon as we try to explain it in detail, we find 
ourselves interpreting it in different ways. 

In particular, one great discovery of our section, which 
stands out very clearly in our report, was that we all hold 
our particular Christian beliefs in the setting of a total way 
of understanding the Christian faith and life. Each of us 
comes from a tradition which is a living whole; all the parts 
of it fit together with all the other parts, not so much in the 
manner of a complex machine as in the way a body is made 
up of inter-connected limbs, arteries, muscles and so forth. 
Looking at this more clearly, we saw it to be a complicated 
matter. Our so-called “denominations” or ‘confessions’ are 
bodies of this kind, up to a point, but many similarities and 
differences cut right across those divisions. In the end, the 
“corporate” divergence can be reduced to one single distinc- 
tion, what we call “our deepest difference’, and label as the 
difference between ‘“‘catholic”’ and “protestant”, though well 
aware that those labels are only roughly descriptive. 

Having recognized that deep difference, we discovered that 
we were nevertheless able to affirm some very strong agree- 
ments. They are to be found in the two paragraphs in heavy 
type in the report as A and B. We want to draw attention 
to them and emphasize them, for millions of Christians in 
the world do not realize how great a unity we can afhirm 
together. 
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The next step, though, was to look more closely into those 
agreements and discover what disagreements they reveal. 
These are listed after A and B, and they express briefly some 
differences which all who care for Christian unity throughout 
the world must study together, in the effort to overcome them. 

The next great discovery is that even our disagreements 
conceal a deeper unity. Why do we want to face these dis- 
agreements together? Precisely because we all care passionately 
about the unity of the Church of Christ and, in each of our 
disagreements we are trying to assert something which we 
believe to be precious if the Church is to be what Christ 
intends. 

And so, finally, the report speaks about the World Council 
of Churches as something which God has given to us in 
which we intend to stay together. We know the Council is 
not itself the Universal Church, but it is a place at which 
“the churches” can express their responsibility for one another 
under the one Lord Who can reveal to us all the one Church. 
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| The Universal Church 
In God’s Design 


Report 


This report of Section I was received by the Assembly 
and commended to the Churches for their serious con- 
sideration and appropriate action. 


I. OUR GIVEN UNITY 


God has given to His people in Jesus Christ a unity which 
is His creation and not our achievement. We praise and thank 
Him for a mighty work of His Holy Spirit, by which we have 
been drawn together to discover that, notwithstanding our 
divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ. 

We speak, as Christians from many lands and many 
traditions, first of all to thank God for His goodness. We 
come from Christian churches which have for long misunder- 
stood, ignored and misrepresented one another; we come from 
lands which have often been in strife; we are all sinful men 
and we are heirs to the sins of our fathers. We do not deserve 
the blessing which God has given us. 

God’s redeeming activity in the world has been carried out 
through His calling a People to be His own chosen People. 
The old covenant was fulfilled in the new when Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God incarnate, died and was raised from the dead, 
ascended into heaven and gave the Holy Ghost to dwell in His 
Body, the Church. It is our common concern for that Church 
which draws us together, and in that concern we discover our 
unity in relation to her Lord and Head. 


ll. OUR DEEPEST DIFFERENCE 
It is in the light of that unity that we can face our deepest 
difference, still loving one another in Christ and walking by 
faith in Him alone. It has many forms and deep roots. It 
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exists among many other differences of emphasis within 
Christendom. Some are Catholic or Orthodox in clearly under- 
stood senses; some are Protestant after the great Reforma- 
tion confessions; others stress the local congregations, the 
“gathered community” and the idea of the “free church”. 
Some are deeply convinced that Catholic and Protestant (or 
evangelical) can be held together within a single church. Yet, 
from among these shades of meaning, we would draw special 
attention to a difference to which, by many paths, we are 
constantly brought back. Historically it has been loosely 
described as the difference between “catholic”! and “protes- 
tant’’!, though we have learned to mistrust any over-simple 
formula to describe it. 


The essence of our situation is that, from each side of the 
division, we see the Christian faith and life as a self-consistent 
whole, but our two conceptions of the whole are inconsistent 
with each other. 


It is impossible to describe either tendency or emphasis 
briefly without doing it an injustice. Each contains within 
it a wide variety of emphasis and many “schools of thought’. 
But in each case we confront a whole corporate tradition of the 
understanding of Christian faith and life. We may illustrate 
this by saying that the emphasis usually called ‘catholic’ 
contains a primary insistence upon the visible continuity of .” 
the Church in the apostolic succession of the episcopate. The 
one usually called “protestant’’ primarily emphasizes the 
initiative of the Word of God and the response of faith, 
focused in the doctrine of justification sola fide. But the first 
‘ group also stresses faith, and the second also stresses con- 
tinuity of the visible church in some form. Moreover this 
difference of emphasis cuts across many of our confessional 
boundaries. Conversation and understanding between these 
traditions are often made even more difficult by the presence 
in each of many who are accustomed only to their own forms 
of expression, are ignorant of others’ traditions and often hold 
beliefs about their separated fellow-Christians which are a 
travesty of the true situation. Yet even when the conversation 
is between those who deeply trust and understand each other, 


1 Clearly “catholic” is not used here to mean Roman Catholic, and 
“protestant” in most of Europe is better rendered by “evangelical”. 
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there remains a hard core of disagreement between different 
total ways of apprehending the Church of Christ. 

Each of these views sees every part of the Church’s life in 
the setting of the whole, so that even where the parts seem 
to be similar they are set in a context which, as yet, we find 
irreconcilable with the whole context of the other. As so 
often in the past, we have not been able to present to each 
other the wholeness of our belief in ways that are mutually 
acceptable. 

Ill. COMMON BELIEFS AND COMMON PROBLEMS 

It is not possible to mention all the points which have been 
raised in our discussion together, still less to mention those 
which have been discovered in other fields of work on Chris- 
tian unity, especially the work of the Commissions of Faith 
and Order. All that we do here is to indicate certain points 
to which we have given attention, and some of the ways in 
which we believe they can be pursued in the ongoing work for 
Christian unity. We consider that the book The Universal 
Church in God’s Design, which was written in preparation for 
our studies, contains much helpful material and we commend 
it to the serious attention of our churches as they face these 
problems. 

We group our agreements into those which concern the 
nature of the Church and those which concern its mission, 
each followed by some disagreements which are revealed by 
a closer examination of the agreements. 

A. We all believe that the Church is God’s gift to men for 
the salvation of the world; that the saving acts of God in Jesus 
Christ brought the Church into being; that the Church persists in 
continuity throughout history through the presence and the power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Within this agreement, we should continue, in obedience to 
God, to try to come to a deeper understanding of our differences 
in order that they may be overcome. 

These concern: 

1. the relation between the old and new Israel and the rela- 
tion of the visible church to “the new creation” in Christ. 
It appears from our discussion that some of our differences 
concerning the Church and the ministry have their roots 
here. : 
the relation, in the saving acts of God in Christ, between 
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objective redemption and personal salvation, between 

scripture and tradition, between the Church as once 

founded and the Church as Christ’s contemporary act. 

3. the place of the ministry in the Church and the nature of 
its authority and continuity, the number and interpreta- 
tion of the sacraments, the relation of baptism to faith and 
confirmation, the relation of the universal to the local 
church; the nature of visible unity and the meaning of 
schism. 

B. We believe that the Church has a vocation to worship God 
in His Holiness, to proclaim the Gospel to every creature. She is 
equipped by God with the various gifts of the Spirit for the build- 
ing up of the Body of Christ. She has been set apart in holiness to 
live for the service of all mankind, in faith and love, by the power 
of the crucified and risen Lord and according to His example. She 
is composed of forgiven sinners yet partaking already, by faith, in 
the eternity of the Kingdom of God and waiting for the consum- 
mation when Christ shall come again in the fullness of His glory 
and power. 

Within this agreement also, we should continue, in obedience 
to God, to try to come to a deeper understanding of our differences 
in order that they may be overcome. 

These concern: 

1. the relation between the Godward vocation of the Church 
in worship and her manward vocation in witness and 
service. 

2. the degree to which the Kingdom of God can be said to be 
already realized within the Church. 

3. the nature of the Church’s responsibility for the common 
life of men and their temporal institutions. 

We gratefully acknowledge these agreements and we seek the 
solution of these disagreements. God wills the unity of His Church 
and we must be obedient to Him. 

At many of these points, our problems cut across confes- 
sional boundaries, and we are grateful to God for the way in 
which we continually learn from our fellow-Christians and for 
the way in which He is making Himself more clearly known 
to us through our fellowship with one another. In some parts 
of the world and to some of our members, issues which we 
have discussed here do not seem important or even relevant. 
Yet, because they are vital to some, they ultimately concern 
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all. Among others whom we represent, many of our difficulties 
seem either to have been overcome or are on the way to solu- 
tion. We thank God for all that lights the path to visible unity. 
IV. THE UNITY OF OUR DIFFERENCE 

Although we cannot fully meet, Our Lord will not allow 
us to turn away from one another. We cannot ignore one 
another, for the very intensity of our difference testifies to a 
common conviction which we drew from Him. The Body of 
Christ 7s a unity which makes it possible for us either to forget 
each other or to be content with agreement upon isolated parts 
of our belief whilst we leave the other parts unreconciled. 

Yet we have found God, in His mercy, penetrating the 
barriers of our fundamental division and enabling us to speak, 
in the common language of the divine revelation witnessed to 
in the Scriptures, about the points at which we find we meet. 
Wherever we find ourselves thus speaking together of our 
unity, we also find ourselves faced by some stubborn problems. 
In dealing with them, we discover disagreements which are 
to be traced back into our different ways of understanding the 
whole and, beneath those disagreements, we find again an 
agreement in a unity which drew us together and will not let 
us go. 

V. THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH AND THE SHAME 

OF THE CHURCHES 

The glory of the Church is wholly in her Lord. In His 
love, He stopped to redeem her and to crown her as His bride. 
We praise God for continually renewed signs of His love for 
the Church. In recent years, it has been given to many of 
our fellow-Christians to rediscover what it is to be a “Church 
under the Cross”. There they discovered new life, found the 
Bible as a living, contemporary book, made a good confession 
of their faith and saw the Church come to life in the stead- 
fastness of thousands of humble Christians. We praise God 
for many signs of awakened life in the churches in many 
lands. Christ is moving many to a more sacrificial indentifi- 
cation with the homeless and desperate, to a more vigorous 
evangelism and to a deeper theological seriousness. In many 
parts of the world, He is drawing long-separated Christians 
towards a closer approach to unity. Some notable unions have 
been achieved. For the courage, enterprise and vision which 
inspired them, we give thanks to our one Shepherd. 
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Although genuine convictions and loyalty to truth itself 
have their part in the making and perpetuating of divisions, 
we confess that pride, self-will and lovelessness have also 
played their part and still do so. 

Within our divided churches, there is much which we 
confess with penitence before the Lord of the Church, for it 
is in our estrangement from Him that all our sin has its 
origin. It is because of this that the evils of the world have 
so deeply penetrated our churches, so that amongst us too 
there are worldly standards of success, class-division, economic 
rivalry, a secular mind. Even where there are no differences 
of theology, language or liturgy, there exist churches segre- 
gated by race and color, a scandal within the Body of Christ. 
We are in danger of being salt that has lost its savor and is 
fit for nothing. 


Within our divided churches it is to our shame that we 
have so often lived in preoccupation with our internal affairs, 
looking inward upon our own concerns instead of forgetting 
ourselves in outgoing love and service. Our churches are too 
much dominated by ecclesiastic officialdom, clerical or lay, 
instead of giving vigorous expression to the full rights of the 
living congregation and the sharing of clergy and people in 
the common life in the Body of Christ. 

We pray for the churches’ renewal as we pray for their 
unity. As Christ purifies us by His Spirit we shall find that 
we are drawn together and that there is no gain in unity 
unless it is unity in truth and holiness. 


VI. THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

We thank God for the ecumenical movement because we 
believe it is a movement in the direction which He wills. It 
has helped to recognize our unity in Christ. We acknow- 
ledge that He is powerfully at work amongst us to lead us 
further to goals which we but dimly discern. We do not fully 
understand some of the things He has already done amongst 
us or their implications for our familiar ways. It is not 
always easy to reconcile our confessional and ecumenical loyal- 
ties. We also have much to gain from the encounter of the 
old-established Christian traditions with the vigorous, growing 
churches whose own traditions are still being formed. We 
bring these, and all other difficulties between us, into the 
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World Council of Churches in order that we may steadily 
face them together. Because it is a Council of Churches, we 
must discuss them in a full sense of responsibility to those 
who send us, not pretending to agreements which our churches 
as a whole would repudiate. 

The World Council of Churches has come into existence 
because we have already recognized a responsibility to one 
another’s churches in Our Lord Jesus Christ. There is but 
one Lord and one Body. ‘Therefore we cannot rest content 
with our present divisions. Before God, we are responsible 
for one another. We see already what some of our respon- 
sibilities are, and God will show us more. But we embark 
upon our work in the World Council of Churches in penitence 
for what we are in hope for what we shall be. At this inau- 
gural Assembly, we ask for the continual prayer of all partici- 
pating churches that God may guide it in His wisdom, saving 
us both from false claims and from faithless timidity. 
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The Universal Church | 


In God’s Design 


Questions 


1. When you meet, work, discuss and pray with Christians 
from other “churches”, how do you answer the question “why 
are we here together?” 


2. What examples can you give, from your own experi- 
ence, of “our deepest difference’ as one between “catholic” 
and “‘protestant’’? 


3. Examine, with Christians from other “churches”, the 
agreements in A and B. Can you also affirm them as agree- 
ments and how far do you. find yourselves discovering in 
them the same disagreements? 


4. How can you apply what the report says about “the 
World Council of Churches” to the relation between 
“churches” in your own neighborhood? 
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Il | The Church’s Witness 
To God’s Design 


Introduction 


In Section II there were not such lively theological en- 
counters as were experienced in Section I. The command 
of Christ is so clear, that no serious Christian could question 
it: “Ye shall be witnesses to me ... unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.” (Acts i, 8). The Report might perhaps have 
laid greater emphasis on the eschatological nature of this 
commandment: “This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall 
the end come.” (Matt. xxiv, 14). 

The urgency of the missionary task arises from the com- 
‘mand given by Christ to His Church; the task is equally 
in all times and all places.!1 But there are moments when 
God speaks through events and compels us to realize anew 
the significance of this commandment. The members of 
Section II were unanimous in thinking that we were living 
today at one of these turning-points of history. 

The Western World has seen its civilization shaken to the 
foundations. ‘Those who do not throw themselves heart and 
soul into the new ideologies (communism, nationalism) are 
filled with disillusionment and pessimism concerning human 
achievements. They feel that they are living in the twilight 
of a dying era. This mentality was sharply criticised by the 
representatives of the Younger Churches. Asia is looking 
towards the future; it welcomes technical progress, the im- 





1 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 19-35. 
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mediate effect of which is to deliver people from penury. 
The churches in Asia have difficult times before them, but 
also times which are full of fresh possibilities. If Christianity 
is losing ground in Europe, it is making progress in the two 
Americas, Africa and Asia. If one civilization is dying, others 
may arise; and the Christian faith must work within those 
new Civilizations, as it did in the IVth and Vth centuries; it 
must be the leaven in the lump of this new world that is 
coming to life. 


Moving descriptions were given, telling of the triumphant 
power of the Christian message today, as manifested in 
Mexico, Equatorial Africa and elsewhere.! In their anxiety 
to be sober and realistic, the drafters of the Report laid 
greater stress on the problems than on the positive results, 
on their own failures rather than on the grace they had 
received. Such humility is admirable when applied to human 
instruments, but if pushed too far it may become ingratitude 
to God. Some of the Section members would have liked 
greater emphasis in the Report on our gratitude and joy, and 
a stronger affirmation of our conviction that “this is the 
victory that hath overcome the world: even our faith.” 


It was impossible to do more than touch upon certain 
questions of method. Evangelization means the proclamation 
of a message which is eternally the same, but which has to be 
expressed in the concrete terms of a given time and setting. 
The point of attack, and the method of attack, are variable. 
Hence the extreme difficulty of speaking about evangelization 
in general terms. A question which was raised, but not 
tackled, was how to incorporate the Christian message into 
an already-existing culture and tradition. ‘The members of 
the Younger Churches reproach missionaries for bringing 
them not the pure gospel but a gospel interpreted through 
the medium of a particular ecclesiastical and theological tra- 
dition. We see the necessity of re-interpretation, not only of 
the terms used in proclamation, but even of the concepts 
underlying those terms. 

Another question which might well have been examined 
more deeply was the question of what is sometimes called 
“pre-evangelism”. A Christian minister, who has special 


1 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 134-150. 
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experience of evangelism in industrial centers, maintained 
that such work should not aim primarily at individual con- 
versions, but should endeavor first of all to establish contacts 
on the plane of real human and professional situations, to 
remove prejudices, to restore certain values, and to create an 
atmosphere in which the Christian message can be heard.! 

The whole Section agreed that if the Church wishes to be 
faithful to its missionary vocation, far-reaching reforms are 
necessary in every existing Church and denomination. 

Three essential points were raised: 

1. Each parish and congregation must be a community 
that is really friendly and welcoming. One of the greatest 
difficulties in all evangelistic work is that of bringing converts 
naturally and fully into the life of the Church. Class dis- 
tinction and race distinction weigh heavily upon the life of 
many Christian congregations, recognized or unrecognized. 


2. The Church must go out to find men in the midst of 
the battle of life. It must leave its sheltering walls and 
identify itself with their struggles and sufferings. Some coura- 
geous attempts were mentioned: priests and pastors who take 
jobs in factories, in order to get an inside knowledge of the 
working-man’s problems.!_ But this is where the task of the 
layman becomes significant; the layman must receive support 
and guidance in his task as Christ’s witness in the thick of 
the daily struggle.2 


3. Every Christian community should see its own life as 
part of the whole, as an integral part of God’s purpose for His 
world. This means that no Church can hand over its mis- 
sionary responsibilities to others; it cannot delegate them to 
any society or specialized group. The missionary task is the 
responsibility of the whole Church and of each parish—more 
than that, it is the responsibility of every Church-member. 
Secondly, effective action presupposes coordination of effort. 
The vision of God’s purpose for the whole world is the only 
thing which can give each separate initiative its full value 
and its right proportions in relation to the total. Nothing 
but this vision can liberate us from sectarian attitudes, par- 


1 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 150-160. 
1 Cf. Vol. II, pp. 159-160. 


2 See the special Report of the Work of the Laity in the Church, 
pp. 74-77 of this brochure, and especially Vol. II, pp. 203-206. 
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tisan struggles and a policy of national or confessional 
“prestige”. 

This all-embracing vision of the whole Church militant 
mobilized to evangelize the whole world is the essence of the 
Assembly’s Message to Christendom. But nothing will be 
accomplished unless this Message bears fruit on the regional 
and local plane. That is the task of the coming years. 

The unity of the Church can only be achieved in truth 
and in loyalty to the insight which every Christian tradition 
believes it has received from God Himself. 

That is not the work of a moment. Essentially it is always 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and of Him alone. But if there 
is one sphere in which cooperation is absolutely essential, it 
is the sphere of evangelism. It follows naturally that the 
newest and boldest initiatives in the direction of unity come 
to us from the Younger Churches, living in the midst of the 
non-Christian world (India, Ceylon, etc.). 

It is “today” that Gods calls us to take action. Tomorrow 
the doors may be closed; attitudes which are still indetermi- 
nate may have hardened into definite rejection of Christianity. 
The final note of the Report of Section II reiterates the 
strong conclusions of the recent meeting of the International 
Missionary Council (Whitby 1947).! 


1 Cf. The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, the report of the 
Whitby Conference of the I.M.C. 
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IT The Church’s Witness 
To God’s Design 


Report 


This report of Section II was received by the Assembly 
and commended to the Churches for their serious con- 
sideration and appropriate action. 


I. THE PURPOSE OF GOD 


The purpose of God is to reconcile all men to Himself 
and to one another in Jesus Christ His Son. That purpose 
was made manifest in Jesus Christ — His incarnation, His 
ministry of service, His death on the Cross, His resurrection 
and ascension. It continues in the gift of the Holy Spirit, in 
the command to make disciples of all nations, and in the 
abiding presence of Christ with His Church. It looks forward 
to its consummation in the gathering together of all things 
in Christ. Much in that purpose is still hidden from us 
Three things are perfectly plain: 

_ All that we need to know concerning God’s purpose i 
already revealed in Christ. 

It is God’s will that the Gospel should be proclaimed to 

all men everywhere. 

God is pleased to use human obedience in the fulfilment of 

His purpose. 

To the Church, then, is given the privilege of so making 
Christ known to men that each is confronted with the neces- 
sity of a personal decision, Yes or No. The Gospel is the 
expression both of God’s love to man, and of His claim to 
man’s obedience. In this lies the solemnity of the decision. 
Those who obey are delivered from the power of the world 
in which sin reigns, and already, in the fellowship of the 
children of God, have the experience of eternal life. Those 
who reject the love of God remain under His judgment and 
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are in danger of sharing in the impending doom of the world 
that is passing away. 
Il. THE PRESENT SITUATION 

‘T'wo world wars have shaken the structure of the world. 
Social and political convulsions rage everywhere. The mood 
of many swings between despair, frustration and blind indif- 
ference. The millions of Asia and Africa, filled with new 
hope, are determined to seize now the opportunity of shaping 
their own destiny. Mankind, so clearly called even by its 
own interests to live at peace, seems still rent by a fanaticism 
of mutual destruction. 

The world faith has acquired a new content. For most 
men, it is now faith in the new society, now to be founded 
once for all, in which the “good life” will be realized. Even 
in the present-day confusion, there are still many who believe 
that man, by wise planning, can master his own situation. 
Such men are interested not in absolute truth, but in achieve- 
ment. In face of many religions and philosophies, it is held 
that all truth is relative, and so the necessity of a costly 
personal decision is evaded. 

A formidable obstacle to Christian faith is the conviction 
that it belongs definitely to a historical phase now past. To 
those who know little of it, it seems merely irrelevant. More 
thoughtful men, who hold that it enshrines some spiritual and 
cultural values, regard it as no longer honestly tenable as a 
system of belief. And yet there is an earnest desire for clearly 
formulated truth. The religions of Asia and Africa are being 
challenged and profoundly modified. In the period of tran- 
sition, the minds of millions are more than usual open to the 
Gospel. But the tendency in these countries to press an 
ancient religion into service as one foundation for a politically 
homogeneous state already threatens the liberty of Christian 
action. 

So the Church sees the World. What does the World see, 
or think it sees, when it looks at the Church? 

It is a Church divided, and in its separated parts are. 
often found hesitancy, complacency, or the desire to domineer. 

It is a Church that has largely lost touch with the dominant 
realities of modern life, and still tries to meet the modern 
world with language and a technique that may have been 
appropriate two hundred years ago. 
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It is a Church that, by its failure to speak effectively on the 
subject of war, has appeared impotent to deal with the reali- 
ties of the human situation. 

It is a Church accused by many of having been blind to 
the movement of God in history, of having sided with the 
vested interests of society and state, and of having failed to 
kindle the vision and to purify the wills of men in a changing 
world. 

It is a Church under suspicion in many quarters of having 
used its missionary enterprise to further the foreign policies 
of state and the imperialistic designs of the powers of the West. 

Much in this indictment may be untrue; but the Church 
is called to deep shame and penitence for its failure to mani- 
fest Jesus Christ to men as He really is. Yet the Church is 
still the Church of God, in which, and in which alone He is 
pleased to reveal Himself and His redemptive purpose in 
Jesus Christ, in Whom and in Whom alone the renewal of 
man’s life is possible. 

It is a Church to which, through the upheavals of the 
modern world, God cries aloud and says, “Come let us reason 
together” (Isaiah I:18). 

It is a Church that is, to millions of faithful people, the 
place where they receive the grace of Christ and are given 
strength to live by the power of His victory. 

It is a Church awaking to its great opportunity to enter as 
the minister of the redemption wrought by Christ into that 
world with which God has confronted us. 

It is a Church that today desires to treat evangelism as 
the common task of all the churches, and transcends the tra- 
ditional distinction between the so-called Christian and so- 
called non-Christian lands. 

The present day is the beginning of a new epoch of mis- 
sionary enterprise, calling for the pioneering spirit, and for 
the dedication of many lives to the service of the Gospel of 
God. 

Ill. THE CHURCH’S TASK IN THE PRESENT DAY 

The duty of the Church at such a time can be expressed 
simply in one sentence—it is required to be faithful to the 
Gospel and to realize more fully its own nature as the Church. 
But fulfilment of this duty involves a revolution in thought 
and practice. 
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A. Worship and Witness 

Worship and witness have sometimes been held in separa- 
tion, but they belong inseparably together, as the fulfilment ‘ 
of the great command that men should love God and should 
love their neighbour as themselves. 

When the ordinary man speaks of the Church he thinks of 
a group of people worshipping in a building. By what that 
group is, the Church is judged. Effective witness becomes 
possible only as each worshipping group is so filled with the 
joy of the risen and living Lord that even the outsider be- 
comes aware that, when the Church speaks, it speaks of real 
things. j 

But a worshipping group of individuals is not necessarily 
a community. It is essential that each group become a real 
fellowship, through acceptance by all of full Christian respon- 
sibility for mutual service, and by breaking down the barriers 
of race and class. It is intolerable that anyone should be 
excluded, because of his race or colour, from any Christian 
place of worship. 

The world today is hungry for community. But to many 
it seems that the fellowship of the churches is much less 
satisfying than that which they find in their own secular or 
religious organizations and brotherhood. This cannot be put 
right, until the churches more recognizably bear the marks of 
the Lord Jesus, and cease to hinder others, by the poverty of 
the fellowship they offer, from coming to Him. 


B. A People of God in the World 

The Church must find its way to the places where men 
really live. It must penetrate the alienated world from within, 
and make the minds of men familiar with the elementary 
realities of God, of sin and of purpose in life. This can be 
done partly through new ventures of self-identification by 
Christians with the life of that world, partly through Chris- 
tians making the word of the Gospel heard in the places where 
decisions are made that affect the lives of men. It can be done 
fully only if, by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, the Church 
recovers the spirit of prophecy to discern the signs of the 
times, to see the purpose of God working in the immense 
movements and revolutions of the present age, and again to 
speak to the nations the word of God with authority. 
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C. The Ecumenical Sense 

Each Christian group must be conscious of the world-wide 
fellowship of which it is a part. Each Sunday as it comes, is 
a reminder of the innumerable company throughout the 
world, who on that day are worshipping the same Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour. It can attain to fulness of Chris- 
tian life only as it accepts its place in the great purpose of 
God that all men shall be saved, and it takes up the responsi- 
bility for prayer, service and sacrificial missionary enterprise 
involved in that acceptance. 


IV. MISSIONARY AND EVANGELISTIC STRATEGY 
The evident demand of God in this situation is that the 
whole Church should set itself to the task of winning the 
whole world for Christ. 


A. Lay Work and Witness 

This is the day of opportunity for the lay membership of 
the Church. The work of God requires that every member of 
the Church, ordained and lay, be an active witness. The lay- 
man has his duties in the Church in worship and stewardship. 
He is charged also with a task in the world outside. ‘The 
most obvious sphere of witness is the home, the place in which 
the Church of the coming generation is to be built up. Soine 
are called to special ministries of preaching or intercession. 
For most people the field of witness lies in the place where 
they do their daily work. The way in which they do their job 
or exercise their profession must be unmistakably Christian. 
But also they are called to bear courageously, as God gives 
the opportunity, that witness in word through which others 
are confronted with the challenge of the living Christ. Chris- 
tian service is to be conceived in the widest possible terms. 
The variety of forms of witness is just the means by which God 
can make known the fulness of the Gospel as His answer to 
all the needs of mankind. 


B. Co-operation in Evangelism 

The Church may find a denominational framework too 
narrow for its work today. Most evangelistic work is carried 
out by denominational agencies in separation. In many situa- 
tions this is the natural way. But there are places where the 
work can best be done through co-operation in evangelism. 
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Many difficulties may have to be faced. It is important that 
the constituent Churches of the World Council of Churches 
seek comity among themselves in all matters relating to 
evangelistic effort and to their respective spheres of respon- 
sibility. But it is God Himself Who is showing us the inade- 
quacy of those things to which we have been accustomed. 
The Churches are called today to be much more flexible in 
organization than in the past. They must deal with every 
situation in the light of the total task. 

There are parts of the world where the Church is holding 
on under great difficulties, and where its liberty of action is 
restricted or denied. Its witness is carried out more by suffer- 
ing than by preaching. Such churches rightly claim that with- 
in the fellowship of faith they shall be supported by the 
prayers and succour of every member of the world-wide 
Church. 

In other areas, God has set new opportunities before the 
Church. Millions of people are ready to listen to the Gospel, 
and are already considering whether it is their only hope. 
Such areas should be considered the responsibility of the 
whole Church, and not only of those at present engaged in 
work in them; adequate resources in personnel and money 
should be made immediately available to the local churches, 
so that what needs to be done can be done effectively and 
without delay. The younger churches are crying out for the 
help of Christian colleagues from the West. Churches older 
and younger alike call urgently for the dedication of lives 
to the ordained ministry, and other full-time vocations or 
service to Christ in His Church. 

C. The Problem of our Divisions 

If we take seriously our world-wide task, we are certain 
to be driven to think again of our divisions. Can we remain 
divided? St. Paul told his Corinthian converts that he could 
not give them solid food, because their divisions showed that 
they were stil] carnal. God gives the gift of His grace to 
Churches even in their separation. We are persuaded that He 
has yet additional gifts to give to a Church united in accord- 
ance with His will. The pressure for corporate unity comes 
most strongly from the younger churches; the older manifest 
greater caution. The path to unity is always beset by many 
difficulties. But the ecumenical movement loses significance, 
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unless all its constituent churches bear ceaselessly in mind 
the prayer of Christ ““That they all may be one; as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me” 
(John XVII, 21), and are prepared to move forward, as God 
guides them, to further unity in Faith, in fellowship, at the 
table of the Lord, and in united proclamation of the world 
of life. 
Vv. “NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME” 

As we have studied evangelism in its ecumenical setting 
we have been burdened by a sense of urgency. We have 
recaptured something of the spirit of the apostolic age, when 
the believers ‘“‘went everywhere preaching the word”. If the 
Gospel is a matter of life and death, it seems intolerable that 
any human being now in the world should live out his life 
without ever having the chance to hear and receive it. 

It is not within the power of man alone to create a new 
evangelistic movement. But the Holy Spirit is at work in 
men with men. In the past He has from time to time 
quickened the Church with power from on high. It is our 
earnest hope and prayer that He will do a mighty work in 
our day, giving the Church again wisdom and power rightly 
to proclaim the good news of Jesus Christ to men. We rejoice 
that the World Council of Churches has included evangelism 
in its program of development. Already we are seeing signs 
of renewal and fresh life. 

Now, not tommorow, is the time to act. God does not wait 
for us to be perfect; He is willing to use very imperfect 
instruments. What matters is that the instrument should be 
available for His use. The results of our efforts are not in our 
hands but in His. But He has given us the assurance that 
“it is required in stewards that a man be found faithful”, 
and that where that faithfulness is found, He is able ‘‘to do 
exceeding abundantly, above all that we ask or think”. 


NOTE: In this short statement, it has not been possible 
to indicate in any detail the new problems in evangelism that 
have to be solved, and the new methods of work that are 
available to the Church today. There is a great field of 
research open in such matters as the use of radio and tele- 
vision, and in the application to local conditions of principles 
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generally agreed upon. We venture to refer readers to the 
preparatory volume of our section The Church’s Witness to 
God’s Design, and to the Report of the Whitby Conference of 
the International Missionary Council The Witness of a Revo- 
lutionary Church, and to the printed volume of the speeches 
delivered at that Conference, in which will be found much 
fuller discussion both of principles and of applications, and 
evidence of the power of God at work in the world today. 
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IT The Church’s Witness 
To God’s Design 


Questions 


1. The Christian message is always the same, but the point 
of attack varies according to time and circumstances. Do you 
agree with this affirmation? If so, to what points do you direct 
the attack, when you proclaim Jesus Christ to the world 
around you? 


2. Is the opposition of the people with whom you assuci- 
ate directed against the Christian message itself, or against 
the Church as an institution? In what respect are their criti- 
cisms justified or unjustified? How do you lead these people 
to face up to the real question of belief or unbelief? 


3. What reforms do you consider indispensable, if your 
Church is fully to accomplish its missionary tasks? 
a) Reform of the form of church-service? reform of the 
life of the church as a community of prayer and action? 
more emphasis on prayer, preaching, teaching, pro- 
claiming the Message? Does your church attract out- 
siders? 


b) Fuller cooperation of laymen in the work of the 
Church? do they receive help and guidance in their 
evangelistic task? (problems of moral issues, of the 
family, of professional conduct, of civic life?) 


4. In your locality, town or district are any joint evange- 
listic enterprises undertaken by several denominations or 
churches? what form do they assume? with what results? 


5. How can the members of the local church be made 
aware of their responsibility in the total task of the Church 
today? 
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The Church and the HH] 
Disorder of Society 


Introduction 


The first part of this report weaves together in a very few 
sentences affirmations about the religious basis of Christian 
social responsibility, and the diagnosis of the contemporary 
social disorder which underlies the whole report.! ‘The com- 
pression of thought in these first paragraphs makes them difh- 
cult reading. 


The Christian basis for speaking at all on these issues 
is expressed both in terms of the Lordship of Christ and of 
the Kingdom of God. The many difficult questions con- 
cerning the relation between the Kingdom of God as present 
and as future, and concerning the relation between the work 
of God and human responsibility for action in history are not 
discussed. Only the barest assertions were possible in the 
space allowed. 


It is affirmed that God’s Kingdom sets for the Christian 
the task of seeking “in every age to overcome the specific 
disorders which aggravate the perennial evil in human socie- 
ties”. It is also affirmed that the faith that in a real sense 
God’s Kingdom has already come in Christ is the Christian 
answer to the despair which often tempts modern man. It 
is assumed that, while the Christian has faith in God’s ulti- 
mate control of history and in His final triumph, this is to be 


1 Cf. Vol. III, pp. 13-29. 
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understood as consistent with great emphasis upon human 
responsibility and the need for human action. 

It was not the task of this Section to show how each of 
these affirmations of faith is to be understood or how they 
are to be related to each other, but they do provide the frame 
of reference within which the report as a whole has been 
written. 

It was decided when the Section met that only a very 
small part of the report should be devoted to diagnosis. The 
volume written in preparation for the work of this Section 
was largely a volume of diagnosis and the main point in that 
volume is discussed in only three paragraphs of the report: 
the effect of technology upon human life.! The chief point of 
discussion when the Section first met was the relationship 
between the effects of technology and the effects of modern 
secularism, and the relationship between both of these factors 
and the perennial forms of human sin which create disorder 
in all societies. ‘That discussion lies behind the first part of 
the report. 


The reader will note one other emphasis: the recognition 
that technology can be creative as well as destructive in its 
effects. This was taken for granted by all, but the members 
of the Section from Asia and Africa were most insistent on 
this point. They see in technology promise for their countries, 
for it alone can lessen the burden of toil and alleviate poverty. 
They felt that the Europeans and Americans were too pessi- 
mistic about it. 


The second, third and fourth parts of the report are a 
unity. It would be desirable for any reader, after he has 
finished the paragraphs in Part IV that criticize communism 
and capitalism to go back and review what is said in Part II 
about “economic and political organization” and in Part III 
about “the responsible society”. Those earlier parts provide 
what can be said positively after the negative things have 
been said about communism and capitalism. 

Contrary to the first impression of many people, this report 
does not put communism and capitalism! on the same level, 
and say ‘‘a plague on both your houses”. The five criticisms 
of communism refer to essential elements in the present 


1 Cf. Vol. III, pp. 29-50. 
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Marxian Communist movement. The four criticisms of 
capitalism refer to tendencies that are characteristic of capi- 
talism but which have been in varying degrees corrected in 
many countries, though they remain as tendencies, and it is 
still necessary to counteract them. 


The most controversial sentence in the report is the one 
that speaks of the rejection of the ideologies both of commu- 
nism and laissez faire capitalism. One of the difficulties is 
that most people assume that capitalism has no ideology, but 
later in the paragraph it is explained that the ideology of 
laissez faire capitalism means the promise that “justice will 
follow as a by-product of free enterprise”. Even though capi- 
talism today represents a modification of a laissez faire 
economy it is still defended most often on laissez faire prin- 
ciples. Some other aspects of capitalism as a form of economic 
organization are criticized in the preceding paragraph of the 
report. 


If the reader will study Part II in the light of what is 
said here about communism and capitalism, he will see that 
a place is made for some of the elements of communism 
and capitalism as methods of economic organization. (It 
would be less misleading to use the word socialism for such 
forms of organization, when they are not accompanied by the 
ideology that is rejected or by totalitarian methods.) In con- 
nection with the institutions of capitalism note what is said 
about the importance of “centers of initiative in economic 
life” that must be encouraged “‘to avoid placing too great a 
burden upon centralized judgment and decision”. 


It was a clear consensus of the Section that Christians 
must seek to develop institutions which avoid to total socializa- 
tion of economic life, and which avoid the anarchy and the 
injustice and the subjection of man to blind economic forces 
that has often been characteristic of capitalism. ‘The report 
carefully avoids any label or any word that would suggest 
that there is a third system that is a Christian system. The 
most that the Church can do is to warn against opposite 
dangers and stimulate its members to experiment in concrete 
situations within the area marked by the rejection of these 
opposite extremes. This would mean in practice quite differ- 


1 Cf. also Vol. III, pp. 142-147, and pp. 50-59. 
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ent policies and institutions in different countries but all 
should be kept under the criticism of the standards which 
are very briefly outlined in Part III on “The Responsible 
Society”.1 In some countries the results might have the 
appearance of a modified capitalism, and in others of a modi- 
fied Socialism, but that is an elaboration that is not contained 
in the report. 

The last part on The Social Function of the Church covers 
more familiar ground so far as ecumenical reports are con- 
cerned than the parts just discussed. Special attention should 
be called to two paragraphs. One deals with both racial dis- 
crimination and racial segregation. ‘The race question was 
much discussed in the Section, but it was thought best in an 
ecumenical document to avoid mentioning particular regions 
where this problem is most acute, because it is too easy for 
Christians in countries that have no racial minorities to 
throw stones at countries that do face the problems which the 
existence of such minorities creates. ‘The second is the para- 
graph about Christian political parties. This refers to par- 
ticular situations in several European countries.! (It was 
included as a result of a special action of the plenary session 
of the Assembly, though it was not included in the draft of 
the report submitted to the Assembly.) 

The extent of agreement in both the Section and in the 
plenary session of the Assembly to this report was remarkable. 
One or two persons in the Section expressed some fear that 
parts of it might furnish material for the propaganda of the 
Communists, if taken out of their context. Many speakers 
would have preferred a more complete rejection of capitalism. 
But in substance it represented a real consensus in the Section; 
in two hours of plenary discussion in the Assembly there was 
very little central criticism of it and it was “received” and 
“commended” by the Assembly by an almost unanimous vote. 


1 Cf. Vol. III, pp. 147-154, and pp. 155-164. 
1 Cf. Vol. III, pp. 176-175. 
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The Church and the IT] 
Disorder of Society 
Report 


The report of Section III was received by the Assembly 
and commended to the Churches for their serious con- 
sideration and appropriate action. 


I. THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY 


The world today is experiencing a social crisis of unparal- 
leled proportions. The deepest root of that disorder is the 
refusal of men to see and admit that their responsibility to 
God stands over and above their loyalty to any earthly com- 
munity and their obedience to any worldly power. Our 
modern society, in which religious tradition and family life 
have been weakened, and which is for the most part secular 
in its outlook, underestimates both the depth of evil in human 
nature and the full height of freedom and dignity in the 
children of God. 

The Christian Church approaches the disorder of our 
society with faith in the Lordship of Jesus Christ. In Him 
God has established His Kingdom and its gates stand open 
for all who will enter. Their lives belong to God with a 
certainty that no disorder of society can destroy, and on them 
is laid the duty to seek God’s Kingdom and His righteousness. 

In the light of that Kingdom, with its judgment and 
mercy, Christians are conscious of the sins which corrupt 
human communities and institutions in every age, but they 
are also assured of the final victory over all sin and death 
through Christ. It is He who has bidden us pray that God’s 
Kingdom may come and that His will may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven; and our obedience to that command requires 
that we seek in every age to overcome the specific disorders 
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which aggravate the perennial evil in human society, and that 
we search out the means of securing their elimination or 
control. 


Men are often disillusioned by finding that changes of par- 
ticular systems do not bring unqualified good, but fresh evils. 
New temptations to greed and power arise even in systems 
more just than those they have replaced because sin is ever 
present in the human heart. Many, therefore, lapse into 
apathy, irresponsibility and despair. ‘The Christian faith 
leaves no room for such despair, being based on the fact that 
the Kingdom of God is firmly established in Christ and will 
come by God’s act despite all human failure. 

Two chief factors contribute to the crisis of our age. One 
of these is the vast concentrations of power—which are under 
capitalism mainly economic and under communism both 
economic and political. In such conditions, social evil is 
manifest on the largest scale not only in the greed, pride, 
and cruelty of persons and groups; but also in the momentum 
or inertia of huge organizations of men, which diminish their 
ability to act as moral and accountable beings. To find ways 
of realizing personal responsibility for collective action in the 
large aggregations of power in modern society is a task which 
has not yet been undertaken seriously. 

The second factor is that society, as a whole dominated 
as it is by technics, is likewise more controlled by a momentum 
of its own than in previous periods. While it enables men 
the better to use nature, it has the possibilities of destruction, 
both through war and through the undermining of the natural 
foundations of society in family, neighbourhood and craft. It 
has collected men into great industrial cities and has deprived 
many societies of those forms of association in which men can 
grow most fully as persons. It has accentuated the tendency 
in men to waste God’s gift to them in the soil and in other 
natural resources. 

On the other hand, technical developments have relieved 
men and women of much drudgery and poverty, and are still 
capable of doing more. There is a limit to what they can 
do in this direction. Large parts of the world, however, are 
far from that limit. Justice demands that the inhabitants of 
Asia and Africa, for instance, should have benefits of more 
machine production. They may learn to avoid the mechani- 
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zation of life and the other dangers of an unbalanced economy 
which impair the social health of the older industrial peoples. 
Technical progress also provides channels of communication 
and interdependence which can be aids to fellowship, though 
closer contact may also produce friction. 

There is no inescapable necessity for society to succumb 
to undirected developments of technology, and the Christian 
Church has an urgent responsibility today to help men to 
achieve fuller personal life within the technical society. 

In doing so, the Churches should not forget to what extent 
they themselves have contributed to the very evils which they 
are tempted to blame wholly on the secularism of society. 
While they have raised up many Christians who have taken 
the lead in movements of reform, and while many of them 
have come to see in a fresh way the relevance of their faith 
to the problems of society, and the imperative obligations 
thus laid upon them, they share responsibility for the con- 
temporary disorder. Our churches have often given religious 
sanction to the special privileges of dominant classes, races 
and political groups, and so they have been obstacles to 
changes necessary in the interests of social justice and political 
freedom. They have often concentrated on a purely spiritual 
or other-worldly or individualistic interpretation of their mes- 
sage and their responsibility. They have often failed to 
understand the forces which have shaped society around 
them, and so they have been unprepared to deal creatively 
with new problems as they have arisen in technical civiliza- 
tion; they have often neglected the effects of industrialization 
on agricultural communities. 


ll. ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

In the industrial revolution economic activity was freed 
from previous social controls and outgrew its modest place in 
human life. It created the vast network of financial, com- 
mercial and industrial relations which we know as the capi- 
talist order. In all parts of the world new controls have in 
various degrees been put upon the free play of economic forces, 
but there are economic necessities which no political system 
can afford to defy. In our days for instance, the need for 
stability in the value of money, for creation of capital and 
for incentives in production, is inescapable and world-wide. 
Justice, however, demands that economic activities be subor- 
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dinated to social ends. It is intolerable that vast millions of 
people be exposed to insecurity, hunger and frustration by 
periodic inflation or depression. 

The Church cannot resolve the debate between those who 
feel that the primary solution is to socialize the means of 
production, and those who fear that such a course will merely 
lead to new and inordinate combinations of political and eco- 
nomic power, culminating finally in an omnicompetent State. 
In the light of the Christian understanding of man we must, 
however, say to the advocates of socialization that the insti- 
tution of property is not the root of the corruption of human 
nature. We must equally say to the defenders of existing 
property relations that ownership is not an unconditional 
right; it must, therefore, be preserved, curtailed or distributed 
in accordance with the requirements of justice. 

On the one hand we must vindicate the supremacy of per- 
sons over purely technical considerations by subordinating 
all economic processes and cherished rights to the needs of the 
community as a whole. On the other hand, we must preserve 
the possibility of a satisfying life for “little men in big socie- 
ties.” We must prevent abuse of authority and keep open 
as wide a sphere as possible in which men can have direct 
and responsible relations with each other as persons. 

Coherent and purposeful ordering of society has now 
become a major necessity. Here governments have responsi- 
bilities which they must not shirk. But centres of initiative 
in economic life must be so encouraged as to avoid placing 
too great a burden upon centralized judgment and decision. 
To achieve religious, cultural, economic, social and other 
ends it is of vital importance that society should have a rich 
variety of smaller forms of community, in local government, 
within industrial organizations, including trade unions, 
through the development of public corporations and through 
voluntary associations. By such means it is possible to prevent 
an undue centralization of power in modern, technically 
organized communities, and thus escape the perils of tyranny 
while avoiding the dangers of anarchy. 

lil. THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 

Man is created and called to be a free being, responsible to 
God and his neighbour. Any tendencies in State and society 
depriving man of the possibility of acting responsibly are a 
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denial of God’s intention for man and His work of salvation. 
A responsible society is one where freedom is the freedom of 
men who acknowledge responsibility to justice and public 
order, and where those who hold political authority or eco- 
nomic power are responsible for its exercise to God and the 
people whose welfare is affected by it. 

Man must never be made a mere means for political or 
economic ends. Man is not made for the State but the State 
for man. Man is not made for production, but production 
for man. For a society to be responsible under modern con- 
ditions it is required that the people have freedom to control, 
to criticize and to change their governments, that power be 
made responsible by law and tradition, and be distributed as 
widely as possible through the whole community. It is re- 
quired that economic justice and provision of equality of 
opportunity be established for all the members of society. 

We therefore condemn: 

1. Any attempt to limit the freedom of the Church to wit- 
ness to its Lord and His design for mankind and any attempt 
to impair the freedom of men to obey God and to act accord- 
ing to conscience, for those freedoms are implied in man’s 
responsibility before God; 

2. Any denial to man of an opportunity to participate 
in the shaping of society, for this is a duty implied in man’s 
responsibility towards his neighbour; 

3. Any attempt to prevent men from learning and spread- 
ing the truth. 

IV. COMMUNISM AND CAPITALISM 

Christians should ask why communism in its modern 
totalitarian form makes so strong an appeal to great masses 
of people in many parts of the world. They should recognize 
the hand of God in the revolt of multitudes against injustice 
that gives communism much of its strength. They should 
seek to recapture for the Church the original Christian soli- 
darity with the world’s distressed people, not to curb their 
aspirations towards justice, but, on the contrary, to go beyond 
them and direct them towards the only road which does not 
lead to a blank wall, obedience to God’s will and His justice. 
Christians should realize that for many, especially for many 
young men and women, communism seems to stand for a vision 
of human equality and universal brotherhood for which they 
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were prepared by Christian influences. Christians who are 
beneficiaries of capitalism should try to see the world as it 
appears to many who know themselves excluded from its 
privileges and who see in communism a means of deliverance 
from poverty and insecurity. All should understand that the 
proclamation of racial equality by communists and their sup- 
port of the cause of colonial peoples makes a strong appeal to 
the populations of Asia and Africa and to racial minorities 
elsewhere. It is a great human tragedy that so much that 
is good in the motives and aspirations of many communists 
and of those whose sympathies they win has been transformed 
into a force that engenders new forms of injustice and oppres- 
sion, and that what is true in communist criticism should be 
used to give convincing power to untrustworthy propaganda. 

Christians should recognize with contrition that many 
churches are involved in the forms of economic injustice and 
racial discrimination which have created the conditions favour- 
able to the growth of communism, and that the atheism and 
the anti-religious teaching of communism are in part a re- 
action to the chequered record of a professedly Christian 
society. It is one of the most fateful facts in modern history 
that often the working classes, including tenant farmers, came 
to believe that the churches were against them or indifferent 
to their plight. Christians should realize that the Church has 
often failed to offer to its youth the appeal that can evoke a 
disciplined, purposeful and sacrificial response, and that in 
this respect communism has for many filled a moral and 
psychological vacuum. 

The points of conflict between Christianity and the athe- 
istic Marxian communism of our day are as follows: (1) the 
communist promise of what amounts to a complete redemp- 
tion of man in history; (2) the belief that a particular class 
by virtue of its role as the bearer of a new order is free from 
the sins and ambiguities that Christians believe to be char- 
acteristic of all human existence; (3) the materialistic and 
deterministic teachings, however they may be qualified, that 
are incompatible with belief in God and with the Christian 
view of man as a person, made in God’s image and responsible 
to Him; (4) the ruthless methods of communists in dealing 
with their opponents; (5) the demand of the party on its 
members for an exclusive and unqualified loyalty which 
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belongs only to God, and the coercive policies of communist 
dictatorship in controlling every aspect of life. 

The Church should seek to resist the extension of any 
system, that not only includes oppressive elements but fails 
to provide any means by which the victims of oppression may 
criticize or act to correct it. It is a part of the mission of the 
Church to raise its voice of protest wherever men are the 
victims of terror, wherever they are denied such fundamental 
human rights as the right to be secure against arbitrary arrest, 
and wherever governments use torture and cruel punishments 
to intimidate the consciences of men. 

The Church should make clear that there are conflicts 
between Christianity and capitalism. The developments of 
capitalism vary from country to country and often the exploit- 
ation of the workers that was characteristic of early capitalism 
has been corrected in considerable measure by the influence 
of trade unions, social legislation and responsible management. 
But (1) capitalism tends to subordinate what should be the 
primary task of any economy—the meeting of human needs— 
to the economic advantages of those who have most power 
over its institutions. (2) It tends to produce serious in- 
equalities. (3) It has developed a practical form of materialism 
in western nations in spite of their Christian background, for 
it has placed the greatest emphasis upon success in making 
money. (4) It has also kept the people of capitalist countries 
subject to a kind of fate which has taken the form of such 
social catastrophes as mass unemployment. 

The Christian churches should reject the ideologies of both 
communism and laissez faire capitalism, and should seek to 
draw men away from the false assumption that these extremes 
are the only alternatives. Each has made promises which it 
could not redeem. Communist ideology puts the emphasis 
upon economic justice, and promises that freedom will come 
automatically after the completion of the revolution. Capi- 
talism puts the emphasis upon freedom, and promises that 
justice will follow as a by-product of free enterprise; that, too, 
is an ideology which has been proved false. It is the respon- 
sibility of Christians to seek new, creative solutions which 
never allow either justice or freedom to destroy the other. 

V. THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 
The greatest contribution that the Church can make to 
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the renewal of society is for it to be renewed in its own life 
in faith and obedience to its Lord. Such inner renewal includes 
a clearer grasp of the meaning of the Gospel for the whole 
life of men. This renewal must take place both in the larger 
units of the Church and in the local congregations. The 
influence of worshipping congregations upon the problems of 
society is very great when those congregations include people 
from many social groups. If the Church can overcome the 
national and social barriers which now divide it, it can help 
society to overcome those barriers. 

This is especially clear in the case of racial distinction. It 
is here that the Church has failed most lamentably, where it 
has reflected and then by its example sanctified the racial 
prejudice that is rampant in the world. And yet it is here 
that today its guidance concerning what God wills for it is 
especially clear. It knows that it must call society away from 
prejudice based upon race or colour and from the practices 
of discrimination and segregation as denials of justice and 
human dignity, but it cannot say a convincing word to society 
unless it takes steps to eliminate these practices from the 
Christian community because they contradict all that it be- 
lieves about God’s love for all His children. 

There are occasions on which the churches, through their 
councils or through such persons as they may commission to 
speak on their behalf, should declare directly what they see 
to be the will of God for the public decisions of the hour. 
Such guidance will often take the form of warnings against 
concrete forms of injustice or oppression or social idolatry. 
They should also point to the main objectives toward which 
a particular society should move. 


One problem is raised by the existence in several countries 
of Christian political parties. The Church as such should not 
be identified with any political party, and it must not act as 
though it were itself a political party. In general, the forma- 
tion of such parties is hazardous because they easily confuse 
Christianity with the inherent compromises of politics. They 
may cut Christians off from the other parties which need the 
leaven of Christianity, and they may consolidate all who do 
not share the political principles of the Christian party not 
only against that party but against Christianity itself. Never- 
theless, it may still be desirable in some situations for Chris- 
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tians to organize themselves into a political party for specific 
objectives, so long as they do not claim that it is the only 
possible expression of Christian loyalty in the situation. 

But the social influence of the Church must come primarily 
from its influence upon its members through constant teaching 
and preaching of Christian truth in ways that illuminate the 
historical conditions in which men live and the problems 
which they face. The Church can be most effective in society 
as it inspires its members to ask in a new way what their Chris- 
tian responsibility is whenever they vote or discharge the 
duties of public office, whenever they influence public opinion, 
whenever they make decisions as employers or as workers or 
in any other vocation to which they may be called. One of 
the most creative developments in the contemporary Church 
is the practice of groups of Christians facing much the same 
problems in their occupations to pray and take counsel to- 
gether in order to find out what they should do as Christians. 

In discussing the social function of the Church, Christians 
should always remember the great variety of situations in 
which the Church lives, Nations in which professing Chris- 
tians are in the majority, nations in which the Church repre- 
sents only a few per cent of the population, nations in which 
the Church lives under a hostile and oppressive Government 
offer very different problems for the Church. It is one of the 
contributions of the ecumenical experience of recent years 
that Churches under these contrasting conditions have come 
not only to appreciate one another’s practices, but to learn 
from one another’s failures and achievements and sufferings. 

Vi. CONCLUSION 

There is a great discrepancy between all that has been said 
here and the possibility of action in many parts of the world. 
Obedience to God will be possible under all external circum- 
stances, and no one need despair when conditions restrict 
greatly the area of responsible action. The responsible society 
of which we have spoken represents, however, the goal for 
which the churches in all lands must work, to the glory of the 
one God and Father of all, and looking for the day of God 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
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IT] The Church and the 
Disorder of Society 
Questions 


1. Is it true that technics are the most decisive contem- 
porary factor in the social disorder? How is this factor related 
to the growing secularism of modern culture? What is the 
relation between these or any other distinctively contemporary 
factors and the perennial forms of human sin? 

2. How far are the destructive tendencies ascribed to tech- 
nics inherent in them and how far can they be counteracted? 
Should the industrially undeveloped countries follow the 
example of the industrialized west? Can they avoid any of 
the mistakes of the west? 

3. What should the Church say to the advocates of 
socialization and what should it say to the advocates of free 
enterprise? Consider this issue in the light of the concrete 
situation in your own country. 

4, What are the marks of what is called in the report 
“the responsible society’? How are these related to the insti- 
tutions of your own country? 

5. Why do so many people feel the attraction of commu- 
nism? In the industrialized west? In Asia and Africa? Are 
there any “Christian” elements in communism? Make clear 
what you mean by communism, discussing its relation to 
Marx, to the Soviet Union, to the Communist Party in your 
country. What are the differences or conflicts between Chris- 
tianity and communism? How is either of them related to 
fascism? 

6. Is the report correct in assuming that there is an 
ideology of capitalism? Does the report go too far or does 
it not go far enough in its criticisms of capitalism? 

7. How far does the Church share responsibility for the 
conditions that cause men to find in communism a means 
of deliverance? for the atheism and anti-religious teaching 
of communism? 

8. What is the social function of the Church, and how are 
the statements in the report on that subject related to the 
historic position or present practices of your Church? 
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The Church and the LV 
International Disorder 


Introduction 


The many streams of thought that flowed into the dis- 
cussion of Section IV had their source in a rich variety of 
social, political and cultural backgrounds. Each of the five 
continents was represented among the hundred and twenty 
leaders of the churches, ordained and lay, who comprised the 
section. Some came from the churches of the West, others 
from countries under communistic rule, still others from 
colonial territories. Here were to be found all these differ- 
ences of nationality, race, color and culture which so easily 
bedevil international relations. Many of those who took a 
leading part in the discussion could look back upon years of 
practical experience in public affairs. 

As was to be expected, wide divergences of outlook were 
manifested on almost every subject on the agenda. ‘The 
hammering out of a report which would command the agree- 
ment of all was no easy task. Nevertheless, beneath the differ- 
ences that divided the members of the Section, there was 
revealed a deeper unity of thought, which preserved, and 
yet transcended, each partial apprehension of the total 
situation. 

At the outset, there appeared a conflict of ideas as to the 
relationship between the two concepts, which made up the 
title of the Section’s report. The question was asked whether 
the churches have any direct responsibility at all in the sphere 
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of international affairs. While some were disposed to answer 
this question negatively, others were firm in their conviction 
that the churches, without professing any political compe- 
tence, were under an obligation to give guidance, and to 
speak with precision on definite political issues. As the dis- 
cussion progressed, a consensus of belief emerged that the 
primary responsibility of the Church is to preach the Gospel 
to the whole world, and to demonstrate in its own life a unity 
and fellowship, transcending the barriers that now separate 
men into antagonistic blocs. This obligation did not, how- 
ever, relieve the Church of its responsibility to proclaim the 
sovereignty of God over all aspects of human life, and to 
make clear the meaning of Christian truth for the solution 
of international problems. 

At once, however, another question arose. Should the 
Church address itself to those particular situations of inter- 
national tension, in Germany, Palestine, Indonesia, Korea, 
etc., which are potential causes of another world conflagra- 
tion, in which human rights are actually being flouted, or 
should it confine its attention to the elucidation of those 
broad general principles which underlie a Christian approach 
to international issues? The cleavage of opinion at this point 
was sharp, but finally agreement was reached that the Church 
should not hesitate to uphold what it believes to be right, 
and to condemn what it believes to be wrong, in all con- 
temporary political systems and international relations, in 
such a way that the relevance of its statements is clear, and 
yet without being drawn into taking sides on local issues. 


With the threat of another world war lurking in the 
background, the problems of peace and war inevitably claimed 
a prominent place in the discussions. Not only was the Sec- 
tion faced with the conflict of conviction between the pacifist 
and the non-pacifist, but a new divergence of opinion arose 
from the change which has taken place in the nature of war 
itself during recent decades. The discovery of ever more 
ghastly methods of indiscriminate destruction poses for the 
Christian the question whether any modern war can be con- 
sidered an act of justice, however just be the motives of those 
who embark upon it, however apparently beneficial its results. 
Set over against this consideration is the conviction of many 
that, in the absence of an effective international order for the 
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peaceful settlement of disputes between the nations, it must 
still be the duty of the citizen, the Christian included, to 
uphold the sanctity of law, if necessary by force. At this 
point, it must be admitted that no underlying agreement was 
reached. The most the Section was prepared to say was that 
the Church should respect the conscientious convictions of 
all its members, however diverse they might be, and to hold 
within its fellowship men and women of all these groups. 
At the same time it urged that still more penetrating con- 
sideration be given to the theological presuppositions under- 
lying those diverging convictions, and that the individual 
Christians should be prepared prayerfully to review their own 
convictions in the light of the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


On the subject of the responsibility of the Church to work 
for the removal of the causes of war, initial differences were 
more readily resolved. On the assumption that no far-reach- 
ing changes in the methods of settling international conflicts 
were likely to emerge in the immediate future, some laid 
emphasis on the Church’s task of caring for the victims of 
war—the refugees, the displaced persons, and the under- 
nourished peoples of the devastated areas—or on the question 
of the Christian’s duty in the event of war. Others with 
equal enthusiasm concentrated on idealistic schemes of inter- 
national order, whose attainment in the near future is seri- 
ously open to question. Finally the Section expressed the 
belief that while not losing sight of the ultimate possibility 
of world government, the members of the churches should 
use their influence to advance those projects which will lead 
to the strengthening of supranational institutions, and to the 
recognition and observance of human rights.! Towards the 
creation and development of an international conscience the 
Church has a unique contribution to make. 


As in the case of war, so with regard to contemporary 
political and economic systems, a sharp clash of conviction 
appeared. Numbers, who during the war had experienced the 
stifling of human freedom under a totalitarian regime, were 
outspoken in their condemnation of all forms of political 
tyranny. Their judgment was echoed by others who were 
concerned about aggressive imperialism. On the other hand, 


1 Cf. Vol. IV, especially pp. 67-74 and 165-173, 185-189. 
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there were some who held that the Christians of the West 
were often blind to the loss of freedom resulting from the 
injustices of a capitalistic economic system. As the Section 
dug deeper in the roots of these problems, it realized that it 
is the function of the Church to rise above the limitations of 
its environment, and to discuss and condemn what is wrong 
in all types of tyranny and totalitarianism, whether political 
or economic.! At the same time, it should maintain that 
competing political and economic systems should seek to 
prove their intrinsic worth by the facts of experience and 
not by force of arms. 

Believing that it was under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God that the Section was led to a common mind on so many 
thorny and complex questions, the Section presented its 
report. 


1 Cf. Vol. IV, pp. 72-142. 
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The Church and the | 
International Disorder \V 
Report 


The report of Section IV was received by the Assembly 
and commended to the Churches for their serious con- 
sideration and appropriate action. 


The World Council of Churches is met in its first Assembly 
at a time of critical international strain. The hopes of the 
recent war years and the apparent dawn of peace have been 
dashed. No adequate system for effecting peaceful change has 
been established, despite the earnest desire of millions. In 
numerous countries, human rights are being trampled under 
foot and liberty denied by political or economic systems. 
Exhaustion and disillusionment have combined with spiritual 
apathy to produce a moral vacuum which will be filled, either 
by Christian faith or by despair or even hatred. Men are 
asking in fear and dismay what the future holds. 


The Churches bear witness to all mankind that the world 
is in God’s hands. His purpose may be thwarted and delayed, 
but it cannot be finally frustrated. This is the meaning of 
history which forbids despair or surrender to the fascinating 
belief in power as a solvent of human trouble. 


War, being a consequence of the disregard of God, is not 
inevitable if man will turn to Him in repentance and obey 
His law. There is, then, no irresistible tide that is carrying 
man to destruction. Nothing is impossible with God. 


While we know that wars sometimes arise from immediate 
causes which Christians seem unable to influence, we need not 
work blindly or alone. We are laborers together with God, 
Who in Christ has given us the way of overcoming demonic 
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forces in history. Through the Churches, working together 
under His power, a fellowship is being developed which rises 
above those barriers of race, colour, class and nation that now 
set men against each other in conflict. 

Every person has a place in the Divine purpose. Created 
by God in His image, the object of His redeeming love in 
Christ, he must be free to respond to God’s calling. God is 
not indifferent to misery or deaf to human prayer and aspira- 
tion. By accepting His Gospel, men will find forgiveness for 
all their sins and receive power to transform their relations 
with their fellow men. 

Here lies our hope and the ground of all our striving. It 
is required of us that we be faithful and obedient. The event 
is with God. Thus every man may serve the cause of peace, 
confident that—no matter what happens—he is neither lost 
nor futile, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 

In this confidence we are one in proclaiming to all man- 
kind: 


i. War is contrary to the will of God 

War as a method of settling disputes is incompatible with 
the teaching and example of our Lord Jesus Christ. The part 
which war plays in our present international life is a sin 
against God and a degradation of man. We recognize that 
the problem of war raises especially acute issues for Christians 
today. Warfare has greatly changed. War is now total and 
every man and woman is called for mobilization in war service. 
Moreover, the immense use of air forces and the discovery of 
atomic and other new weapons render widespread and indis- 
criminate destruction inherent in the whole conduct of modern 
war in a sense never experienced in past conflicts. In these 
circumstances the tradition of a just war, requiring a just 
cause and the use of just means, is now challenged. Law may 
require the sanction of force, but when war breaks out, force 
is used on a scale which tends to destroy the basis on which 
law exists. 


Therefore the inescapable question arises—Can war now 
be an act of justice? We cannot answer this question unani- 
mously, but three broad positions are maintained: 

(1) ‘There are those who hold that, even though entering a 
war may be a Christian’s duty in particular circum- 
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stances, modern warfare, with its mass destruction, can 
never be an act of justice. 

(2) In the absence of impartial supranational institutions, 
there are those who hold that military action is the ulti- 
mate sanction of the rule of law, and that citizens must 
be distinctly taught that it is their duty to defend the 
law by force if necessary. 

(3) Others, again, refuse military service of all kinds, con- 
vinced that an absolute witness against war and for 
peace is for them the will of God and they desire that 
the Church should speak to the same effect. 


We must frankly acknowledge our deep sense of perplexity 
in face of these conflicting opinions, and urge upon all Chris- 
tians the duty of wrestling continuously with the difficulties 
they raise and of praying humbly for God’s guidance. We 
believe that there is a special call to theologians to consider 
the theological problems involved. In the meantime, the 
churches must continue to hold within their full fellowship 
all who sincerely profess such viewpoints as those set out above 
and are prepared to submit themselves to the will of God in 
the light of such guidance as may be vouchsafed to them. 

On certain points of principle all are agreed. In the 
absence of any impartial agency for upholding justice, nations 
have gone to war in the belief that they were doing so. We 
hold that in international as in national life justice must be 
upheld. Nations must suppress their desire to save “face”. 
This derives from pride, as unworthy as it is dangerous. The 
churches, for their part, have the duty of declaring those 
moral principles which obedience to God requires in war as 
in peace. They must not allow their spiritual and moral 
resources to be used by the state in war or in peace as a means 
of propagating an ideology or supporting a cause in which 
they cannot whole-heartedly concur. They must teach the 
duty of love and prayer for the enemy in time of war and of 
reconciliation between victor and vanquished after the war. 

The churches must also attack the causes of war by pro- 
moting peaceful change and the pursuit of justice. They must 
stand for the maintenance of good faith and the honouring of 
the pledged word; resist the pretensions of imperialist power; 
promote the multilateral reduction of armaments; and combat 
indifference and despair in the face of the futility of war; they 
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must point Christians to that spiritual resistance which grows 
from settled convictions widely held, themselves a powerful 
deterrent to war. A moral vacuum inevitably invites an 
ageressor. 

We call upon the governments of those countries which 
were victors in the second world war to hasten the making of 
just peace treaties with defeated nations, allowing them to 
rebuild their political and economic systems for peaceable 
purposes; promptly to return prisoners of war to their homes; 
and to bring purges and trials for war crimes to a rapid end. 
ll. Peace requires an attack on the causes of conflict between the 

powers 

The greatest threat to peace today comes from the division 
of the world into mutually suspicious and antagonistic blocs. 
This threat is all the greater because national tensions are 
confused by the clash of economic and political systems. 
Christianity cannot be equated with any of these. There are 
elements in all systems which we must condemn when they 
contravene the First Commandment, infringe basic human 
rights, and contain a potential threat to peace. We denounce 
all forms of tyranny, economic, political or religious, which 
deny liberty to men. We utterly oppose totalitarianism, 
wherever found, in which a state arrogates to itself the right 
of determining men’s thoughts and actions instead of recog- 
nizing the rights of each individual to do God’s will according 
to his conscience. In the same way we oppose any church 
which seeks to use the power of the state to enforce religious 
conformity. We resist all endeavors to spread a system of 
thought or of economics by unscrupulous intolerance, sup- 
pression or persecution. 

Similarly, we oppose aggressive imperialism—political, eco- 
nomic or cultural—whereby a nation seeks to use other nations 
or peoples for its own ends. We therefore protest against the 
exploitation of non-self-governing peoples for selfish purposes; 
the retarding of their progress toward self-government; and 
discrimination or segregation on the ground of race or colour. 


A positive attempt must be made to ensure that competing 
economic systems such as communism, socialism, or free enter- 
prise may co-exist without leading to war. No nation has 
the moral right to determine its own economic policy without 
consideration for the economic needs of other nations and 
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without recourse to international consultation. The churches 
have a responsibility to educate men to rise above the limita- 
tions of their national outlook and to view economic and 
political differences in the light of the Christian objective of 
ensuring to every man freedom from all economic or political 
bondage. Such systems exist to serve men, not men to serve 
them. 


Christians must examine critically all actions of govern- 
ments which increase tension or arouse misunderstanding, 
even unintentionally. Above all, they should withstand every- 
thing in the press, radio or school which inflames hatred or 
hostility between nations. 

Ill. The nations of the world must acknowledge the rule of law 

Our Lord Jesus Christ taught that God, the Father of all 
is Sovereign. We affirm, therefore, that no state may claim 
absolute sovereignty, or make laws without regard to the 
commandments of God and the welfare of mankind. It must 
accept its responsibility under the governance of God, and its 
subordination to law, within the society of nations. 

As within the nations, so in their relations with one an- 
other, the authority of law must be recognized and established. 
International law clearly requires international institutions 
for its effectiveness. These institutions, if they are to com- 
mand respect and obedience of nations, must come to grips 
with international problems on their own merits and not 
primarily in the light of national interests. 

Such institutions are urgently needed today. History never 
stands still. New forces constantly emerge. Sporadic conflicts 
between East and West, the attainment of independence by 
large masses of people, the apparent decline of European 
predominance, the clash of competing systems in Asia, all 
point to the inevitability of change. ‘The United Nations was 
designed to assist in the settlement of difficulties and to pro- 
duce friendly relations among the nations. Its purposes in 
these respects deserve the support of Christians. But unless 
the nations surrender a greater measure of national sover- 
eignty in the interest of the common good, they will be tempted 
to have recourse to war in order to enforce their claims. 

The churches have an important part in laying that com- 
mon foundation of moral conviction without which any system 
of law will break down. While pressing for more comprehen- 
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sive and authoritative world organization, they should at 
present support immediate practical steps for fostering mutual 
understanding and good will among the nations, for promot- 
ing respect for international law and the establishment of the 
international institutions which are now possible. They should 
also support every effort to deal on a universal basis with the 
many specific questions of international concern which face 
mankind today, such as the use of atomic power, the multi- 
lateral reduction of armaments, and the provision of health 
services and food for all men. They should endeavor to secure 
that the United Nations be further developed to serve such 
purposes. They should insist that the domestic laws of each 
country conform to the principles of progressive international 
law, and they gratefully recognise that recent demands to 
formulate principles of human rights reflect a new sense of 
international responsibility for the rights and freedoms of all 
men. 
IV. The observance of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
should be encouraged by domestic and international action 
The Church has always demanded freedom to obey God 
rather than men. We affirm that all men are equal in the 
sight of God and that the rights of men derive directly from 
their status as the children of God. It is presumptuous for 
the state to assume that it can grant or deny fundamental 
rights. It is for the state to embody these rights in its own 
legal system and to ensure their observance in practice. We 
believe, however, that there are no rights without duties. 
Man’s freedom has its counterpart in man’s responsibility, 
and each person has a responsibility towards his fellows in 
community. 


We are profoundly concerned by evidence from many parts 
of the world of flagrant violations of human rights. Both 
individuals and groups are subjected to persecution and dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, colour, religion, culture or 
political conviction. Against such actions, whether of govern- 
ments, officials, or the general public, the churches must take 
a firm and vigorous stand, through local action, in cooperation 
with churches in other lands, and through international insti- 
tutions of legal order. ‘They must work for an ever wider and 
deeper understanding of what are the essential human rights 
if men are to be free to do the will of God. 
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At the present time, churches should support every en- 
deavor to secure within an international bill of rights adequate 
safeguards for freedom of religion and conscience, including 
rights of all men to hold and change their faith, to express it 
in worship and practice, to teach and persuade others, and to 
decide on the religious education of their children. They 
should press for freedom of speech and expression, of associa- 
tion and assembly, the rights of the family, of freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, as well as all those other rights which the 
true freedom of man requires. In the domestic and in the 
international sphere, they should support a fuller realization 
of human freedom through social legislation. They should 
protest against the expulsion of minorities. With all the 
resources at their disposal they should oppose enforced segre- 
gation on grounds of race or color, working for the progres- 
sive recognition and application of this principle in every 
country. Above all it is essential that the churches observe 
these fundamental rights in their own membership and life, 
thus giving to others an example of what freedom means in 
practice. 

V. The churches and all Christian people have obligations in the 
face of international disorder 

The churches are guilty both of indifference and of failure. 
While they desire more open honesty and less self righteous- 
ness among governments and all concerned with international 
relations, they cannot cast a first stone or excuse themselves 
for complacency. 

Therefore, it is the duty of the Christian to pray for all 
men, especially for those in authority; to combat both hatred, 
and resignation in regard to war; to support negotiation 
rather than primary reliance upon arms as an instrument of 
policy; and to sustain such national policies as in his judgment 
best reflect Christian principles. He should respond to the 
demand of the Christian vocation upon his life as a citizen, 
make sacrifices for the hungry and homeless, and, above all, 
win men for Christ, and thus enlarge the bounds of the supra- 
national fellowship. 

Within this fellowship, each church must eliminate dis- 
crimination among its members on unworthy grounds. It must 
educate them to view international policies in the light of 
their faith. Its witness to the moral law must be a warning to 
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the state against unnecessary concession to expediency, and it 
must support leaders and those in authority in their endeavor 
to build the sure foundations of just world order. 

The establishment of the World Council of Churches can 
be made of great moment for the life of the nations. It is a 
living expression of this fellowship, transcending race and 
nation, class and culture, knit together in faith, service and 
understanding. Its aim will be to hasten international recon- 
ciliation through its own members and through the coopera- 
tion of all Christian churches and of all men of good will. It 
will strive to see international differences in the light of God’s 
design, remembering that normally there are Christians on 
both sides of every frontier. It should not weary in the effort 
to state the Christian understanding of the will of God and to 
promote its application to national and international policy. 

For these purposes special agencies are needed. To this 
end the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council have formed the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs. ‘The Assembly commends 
it to the interest and prayers of all Christian people. 

Great are the tasks and fateful the responsibilities laid on 
Christians today. In our own strength we can do nothing; 
but our hope is in Christ and in the coming of His Kingdom. 
With Him is the victory and in Him we trust. We pray that 
we may be strengthened by the power of His might and used 
by Him for accomplishing His design among the nations. For 
He is the Prince of Peace and the Risen and Living Head of 
the Church. 

RESOLUTIONS 


I. Whereas the uprooted peoples of Europe and Asia are 
far more numerous than at the close of the war, and whereas 
this problem constitutes a challenge to the Christian conscience 
it is resolved: 

That the World Council of Churches give high priority 
to work for the material and spiritual welfare of refu- 
gees; and appeal to its member churches in countries 
capable of receiving any settlers, both to influence public 
opinion towards a liberal immigration policy and to 
welcome and care for those who arrive in their countries. 

This priority in work for the material and spiritual 
welfare of refugees includes not only those within the 
care of the International Refugee Organization and 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


refugees of German ethnic origin, but all refugees and 
expells of whatever nationality. 

Especial attention should be given to the needs of 
children, particularly in countries where children have 
been severed from family care. — 

That the International Refugee Organization, in pur- 
suance of its task of re-settling refugees, be requested to 
continue to urge governments which recruit able-bodied 
persons from among these displaced persons, to receive 
and settle their dependent relatives also, and thus respect 
the unity and integrity of family life. 

That the Council authorize the World Council of 
Churches’ Refugee Commission to take such steps as may 
be appropriate to bring persons of German ethnic origin 
within the protection of the United Nations Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. Further the Assembly 
directs the Ecumenical Refugee Commission to work for 
inclusion of all refugees and expellés within the mandate 
of the International Refugee Organization. 

That the World Council of Churches, having already 
requested its member churches to support the efforts of 
the United Nations’ Secretariat on behalf of Arab and 
other refugees from the conflict areas of Palestine, appeal 
to the Jewish authorities throughout the world to co- 
operate in this work of relief, and to facilitate the return 
of the refugees to their homes at as early a date as 
practicable. 

Whereas the World Council of Churches notes with 
satisfaction that the United Nations has accepted as one 
of its major purposes the promotion of respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion, 

and whereas the Assembly, conscious of the magni- 
tude and.complexity of the task of placing the protection 
of human rights under the aegis of an international 
authority, regards a Declaration of Human Rights, which 
is neither binding nor enforceable, although valuable as 
setting a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, as in itself inadequate 
be it resolved 

That the Assembly calls upon its constituent members 
to press for the adoption of an International Bill of 
Human Rights making provision for the recognition, 
and national and international enforcement of all the 
essential freedoms of man, whether personal, political 
or social. 

That the Assembly call upon its constituent members 
to support the adoption of other conventions on human 
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rights, such as those on Genocide and Freedom of In- 
formation and the Press, as a step toward the promotion 
of respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the world. 

VI. Whereas the Churches are seeking to promote the obser- 
vance of religious liberty throughout the world 
be it resolved 

That the World Council of Churches adopt the fol- 

lowing Declaration on Religious Liberty and urge the 
application of its provision through domestic and inter- 
national action. 


A DECLARATION ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
An essential element in a good international order is 


freedom of religion. This is an implication of the Christian 
faith and of the world-wide nature of Christianity. Christians, 
therefore, view the question of religious freedom as an inter- 
national problem. They are concerned that religious freedom 
be everywhere secured. In pleading for this freedom, they do 
not ask for any privilege to be granted to Christians that is 
denied to others. While the liberty with which Christ has set 
men free can neither be given nor destroyed by any Govern- 
ment, Christians, because of that inner freedom, are both 
jealous for its outward expression and solicitous that all men 
should have freedom in religious life. The nature and destiny 
of man by virtue of his creation, redemption and calling, and 
man’s activities in family, state and culture establish limits 
beyond which the government cannot with impunity go. The 
rights which Christian disciplineship demands are such as are 
good for all men, and no nation has ever suffered by reason of 
granting such liberties. Accordingly: 

The rights of religious freedom herein declared shall be 
recognized and observed for all persons without distinction as 
to race, color, sex, language, or religion, and without impo- 
sition of disabilities by virtue of legal provision of administra- 
tive acts. 

1. Every person has the right to determine his own faith and creed 

The right to determine faith and creed involves both the 
process whereby a person adheres to a belief and the process 
whereby he changes his belief. It includes the right to receive 
instruction and education. 

This right becomes meaningful when man has the oppor- 
tunity of access to information. Religious, social and political 
institutions have the obligation to permit the mature indi- 
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vidual to relate himself to sources of information in such a 
way as to allow personal religious decision and belief. 


The right to determine one’s belief is limited by the right 
of parents to decide sources of information to which their 
children shall have access. In the process of reaching decisions, 
everyone ought to take into account his higher self-interests 
and the implications of his beliefs for the wellbeing of his 
fellow men. 

2. Every person has the right to express his religious beliefs in 
worship, teaching and practice, and to proclaim the implications 
of his beliefs for relationships in a social or political community. 
The right of religious expression includes freedom of 

worship both public and private; freedom to place informa- 
tion at the disposal of others by processes of teaching, preach- 
ing and persuasion; and freedom to pursue such activities as 
are dictated by conscience. It also includes freedom to express 
implications of belief for society and its government. 

This right requires freedom from arbitrary limitation of 
religious expression in all means of communication, including 
speech, Press, radio, motion pictures and art. Social and 
political institutions should grant immunity from discrimina- 
tion and from legal disability on grounds of expressed religious 
conviction, at least to the point where recognized community 
interests are adversely affected. 

Freedom of religious expression is limited by the rights 
of parents to determine the religious point of view to which 
their children shall be exposed. It is further subject to such 
limitations, prescribed by law, as are necessary to protect order 
and welfare, morals and the rights and freedoms of others. 
Each person must recognize the right of others to express their 
beliefs and must have respect for authority at all times, even 
when conscience forces him to take issue with the people who 
are in authority or with the position they advocate. 

3. Every person has the right to associate with others and to 
organize with them for religious purposes. 

This right includes freedom to form religious organiza- 
tions, to seek membership in religious organizations, and to 
sever relationship with religious organizations. 

It requires that the rights of association and organization 
guaranteed by a community to its members include the right 
of forming associations for religious purposes. 
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It is subject to the same limits imposed on all associations 
by non-discriminatory laws. 

4. Every religious organization, formed or maintained by action in 
accordance with the rights of individual persons, has the right 
to determine its policies and practices for the accomplishment 
of its chosen purposes. 

The rights which are claimed for the individual in his 
exercise of religious liberty become the rights of the religious 
organization, including the right to determine its faith and 
creed; to engage in religious worship, both public and private; 
to teach, educate, preach and persuade; to express implications 
of belief for society and government. To these will be added 
certain corporate rights which derive from the rights of indi- 
vidual persons, such as the right: to determine the form of 
organization, its government and conditions to membership; 
to select and train its own officers, leaders and workers; to 
publish and circulate religious literature; to carry on service 
and missionary activities at home and abroad; to hold prop- 
erty and to collect funds; to cooperate and to unite with other 
religious bodies at home and in other lands, including free- 
dom to invite or to send personnel beyond national frontiers 
and to give or to receive financial assistance; to use such 
facilities, open to all citizens or associations, as will make 
possible the accomplishment of religious ends. 

In order that these rights may be realized in social experi- 
ence, the state must grant to religious organizations and their 
members the same rights which it grants to other organizations, 
including the right of self-government, of public meeting, of 
speech, of Press and publication, of holding property, of 
collecting funds, of travel, of ingress and egress, and generally 
of administering their own affairs. 

The community has the right to require obedience to non- 
discriminatory laws passed in the interest of public order and 
well-being. In the exercise of its rights, a religious organiza- 
tion must respect the rights of other religious organizations 
and must safeguard the corporate and individual rights of 
the entire community. 
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The Church and the 


International Disorder 


Questions 


1. Can any modern war be considered a just war? Do 
modern methods of conducting warfare necessitate a change 
in the Christian’s attitude towards war? 

2. Are the main causes of war political, economic or cul- 
tural? What steps should the churches recommend and sup- 
port to relieve existing national, regional and racial tensions? 

3. Are all forms of imperialism wrong? What modifica- 
tions should Christians aim at securing in the policy of im- 
perialistic countries? 

4. Should the churches urge a prompt strengthening of 
the structure of the United Nations? Or should they first 
work for the creation of conditions favourable to a stronger 
world organization? What contribution can the churches make 
towards fostering respect for law and greater confidence and 
good-will between the nations? 

5. What corporate or individual action should be taken 
by the churches to remind those who exercise authority that 
States as well as persons subsist under the governance of God? 

6. How would you interpret history in view of prevailing 
Marxist and fatalistic interpretations? 

7. In what parts of the world are basic human rights and 
freedom of religion now being violated? How can the chur- 
ches, by national or international action, promote universal 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, with 
special reference to freedom of religion? 

8. How can the churches give more effective expression 
to their ecumenical unity in the sphere of international affairs? 
What place does the preaching of the Gospel take in this 
regard? 

9. What can the average church member do to promote 
international peace and world order? By what type of organi- 
zation or agency—international and national—can the churches 
most effectively make their impact upon international rela- 
tions? 
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Concerns of 


The Churches 


The Life and Work of Women 
in the Church 


This report of Committee IV, sub-committee A, was 
received by the Assembly and commended to the 
Churches for their serious consideration and appropriate 
action. 


The Present Situation 


The Church as the Body of Christ consists of men and 
women, created, as responsible persons, together to glorify 
God and to do His will. This truth, accepted in theory, is too 
often ignored in practice. In many countries and churches 
it is evident that the full cooperation of men and women 
in the service of Christ through the Church has not been 
achieved. Yet the Church as a whole, particularly at the 
present time of change and tension, needs the contribution 
of all its members in order to fulfill its task. 

In many spheres the witness of the Church can be effec- 
tively made only by men and women in cooperation: for 
example, in the Christian home, in the duties of Christian 
citizenship, in secular occupations, in social and community 
life. Lack of space prevents discussion of these important 
matters. Certain problems, however, relating to the life and 
work of women in the Church call for special attention. 

1. Voluntary Organizations. Organizations of women within 
the churches afford rich opportunities for service and self- 
expression, and a valuable training-ground in Christian leader- 
ship. They do a great work in teaching, in social and mission- 
ary service, and in the deepening of the spiritual life. In 
order that these organizations may not become independent 
movements or substitutes for a wider participation in the life 
of the Church, they must be integrated into its total structure. 
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2. Governing Boards. We urge that the experience of 
women should be further utilized for the central life of the 
Church through their inclusion in Church courts, committees, 
and boards, where policy is framed and decisions affecting 
Church life as a whole are made. We look to the World 
Council of Churches and the national Christian councils to 
give a lead in this direction, by the appointment of qualified 
women as members of their committees and as staff members 
in responsible posts. 


3. Professional Church Workers. In order to secure the 
services of educated and well qualified women, with a sense 
of vocation, for professional work in the Church, e. g. as 
deaconesses, directors of religious education, parish workers, 
missionaries, youth leaders, attention must be given to im- 
provement in standards of training, remuneration, status and 
security of employment. The study and teaching of the Bible, 
theology, and kindred subjects would be enriched by the 
cooperation of women. 


4. Ordination of Women. The churches are not agreed on 
the important question of admission of women to the full 
ministry. Some churches for theological reasons are not 
prepared to consider the question of such ordination; some 
find no objection in principle but see administrative or social 
difficulties; some permit partial but not full participation in 
the work of the ministry; in others women are eligible for 
all offices of the Church. Even in the last group, social 
custom and public opinion still create obstacles. In some 
countries a shortage of clergy raises urgent practical and 
spiritual problems. Those who desire the admission of women 
to the full ministry believe that until this is achieved the 
Church will not come to full health and power. We are 
agreed that this whole subject requires further careful and 
objective study. 

Information and guidance in connection with these and 
other problems might usefully be provided by the World 
Council of Churches, and it is therefore urged that the Life 
and Work of Women in the Church remain one of its par- 
ticular concerns. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
1. That the Interim Report on “The Life and Work of 
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Women in the Church” be re-published with necessary 
corrections and additions. 

That a Longer Report on the Life and Work of Women 
in the Church be prepared. 

That an adequate supply of information about women’s 
activities be provided through the Ecumenical Press Ser- 
vice and other channels. 

That a greater number of women be chosen to serve on 
the Commissions, the major Committees and the Secre- 
tariat of the World Council of Churches. 

That a Commission composed of men and women be 
appointed, with adequate budget and executive leadership, 
to give further consideration to the Life and Work of 
Women in the Church and to give guidance on important 
issues. 


Concerns of 


The Churches 


The Christian Approach 
to the Jews 


This report of Committee IV, sub-committee B, was 
received by the Assembly and commended to the 
Churches for their serious consideration and appropriate 
action. 


INTRODUCTION 


A concern for the Christian approach to the Jewish people 
confronts us inescapably, as we meet together to look with 
open and penitent eyes on man’s disorder and to rediscover 
together God’s eternal purpose for His Church. This con- 
cern is ours because it is first a concern of God made known 
to us in Christ. No people in His one world have suffered 
more bitterly from the disorder of man than the Jewish 
people. We cannot forget that we meet in a land from which 
110,000 Jews were taken to be murdered. Nor can we forget 
that we meet only five years after the extermination of six 
million Jews. To the Jews our God has bound us in a 
special solidarity linking our destinies together in His design. 
We call upon all our churches to make this concern their 
own as we share with them the results of our too brief 
wrestling with it. 

1. The Church’s Commission to preach the Gospel to all men 

All of our churches stand under the commission of our 
common Lord, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” The fulfilment of this commission 
requires that we include the Jewish people in our evangelistic 
task. 

2. The special meaning of the Jewish people for Christian faith 

In the design of God, Israel has a unique position. It was 
Israel with whom God made His covenant by the call of 
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Abraham. It was Israel to whom God revealed His name and 
gave His law. It was to Israel that He sent His Prophets 
with their message of judgment and of grace. It was Israel 
to whom He promised the coming of His Messiah. By the 
history of Israel God prepared the manger in which in the 
fullness of time He put the Redeemer of all mankind, Jesus 
Christ. ‘The Church has received this spiritual heritage from 
Israel and is therefore in honor bound to render it back 
in the light of the Cross. We have, therefore, in humble 
conviction to proclaim to the Jews, “The Messiah for whom 
you wait has come.” The promise has been fulfilled by the 
coming of Jesus Christ. 

For many the continued existence of a Jewish people 
which does not acknowledge Christ is a divine mystery which 
finds its only sufficient explanation in the purpose of God’s 
unchanging faithfulness and mercy. (Romans XI: 25-29.) 


3. Barriers to be overcome 

Before our churches can hope to fulfill the commission laid 
upon us by our Lord there are high barriers to be overcome. 
We speak here particularly of the barriers which we have 
too often helped to build and which we alone can remove. 

We must acknowledge in all humility that too often we 
have failed to manifest Christian love towards our Jewish 
neighbours, or even a resolute will for common social justice. 
We have failed to fight with all our strength the age-old 
disorder of man which anti-semitism represents. Their chur- 
ches in the past have helped to foster an image of the Jews 
as the sole enemies of Christ, which has contributed to anti- 
semitism in the secular world. In many lands virulent anti- 
semitism still threatens and in other lands the Jews are sub- 
jected to many indignities. 

We call upon all the churches we represent to denounce 
anti-semitism, no matter what its origin, as absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with the profession of practice of the Christian faith. 
Anti-semitism is sin against God and man. 

Only as we give convincing evidence to our Jewish neigh- 
bours that we seek for them the common rights and dignities 
which God wills for His children, can we come to such a 
meeting with them as would make it possible to share with 
them the best which God has given us in Christ. 
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4. The Christian witness to the Jewish people 


In spite of the universality of our Lord’s commission and 
of the fact that the first mission of the Church was to the 
Jewish people, our churches have with rare exceptions failed 
to maintain that mission. This responsibility should not be 
left largely to independent agencies. The carrying on of this 
mission by special agencies has often meant the singling out 
of the Jews for special missionary attention, even in situations 
where they might well have been included in the normal 
ministry of the Church. It has also meant in many cases that 
the converts are forced into segregated spiritual fellowship 
rather than being included and welcomed in the regular 
membership of the Church. 


Owing to this failure our churches must consider the 
responsibility for missions to the Jews as a normal part of 
parish work, especially in those countries where Jews are 
members of the general community. Where there is no in- 
digenous church or where the indigenous church is insufficient 
for this task it may be necessary to arrange for a special 
missionary ministry from abroad. 


Because of the unique inheritance of the Jewish people, 
the churches should make provisions for the education of 
ministers specially fitted for this task. Provision should also 
be made for Christian literature to interpret the Gospel to 
Jewish people. 

Equally, it should be made clear to church members that 
the strongest argument in winning others for Christ is the 
radiance and contagion of victorious living and the outgoing 
of God’s love expressed in personal human contacts. As this 
is expressed and experienced in a genuine Christian fellowship 
and community the impact of the Gospel will be felt. For 
such a fellowship there will be no difference between a con- 
verted Jew and other church members, all belonging to the 
same Church and fellowship through Jesus Christ. But the 
converted Jew calls for particular tenderness and full accept- 
ance just because his coming:into the Church carries with it 
often a deeply wounding break with family and friends. 


In reconstruction and relief activities the churches must 
not lose sight of the plight of Christians of Jewish origin, in 
view of their special suffering. Such provision must be made 
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for their aid as will help them to know that they are not 
forgotten in the Christian fellowship. 
5. The emergence of Israel as a state 

The establishment of the state ‘Israel’ adds a political 
dimension to the Christian approach to the Jews and threatens 
to complicate anti-semitism with political fears and enmities. 

On the political aspects of the Palestine problem and the 
complex conflict of “rights” involved we do not undertake to 
express a judgment. Nevertheless we appeal to the nations 
to deal with the problem not as one of expediency—political, 
strategic or economic—but as a moral and spiritual question 
that touches a nerve center of the world’s religious life. 

Whatever position may be taken towards the establishment 
of a Jewish state and towards the “rights” and “wrongs” of 
Jews and Arabs, of Hebrew Christians and Arab Christians 
involved, the churches are in duty bound to pray and work 
for an order in Palestine as just as may be in the midst of 
our human disorder; to provide within their power for the 
relief of the victims of this warfare without discrimination; 
and to seek to influence the nations to provide a refuge for 
“Displaced Persons” far more generously than has yet been 
done. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We conclude this report with the recommendations which 
arise out of our first exploratory consideration of this “con- 
cern” of the churches. 
1. To the member churches of the World Council we recommend: 

that they seek to recover the universality of our Lord’s 
commission by including the Jewish people in their evange- 
listic work; 

that they encourage their people to seek for brotherly 
contact with and understanding of their Jewish neighbours, 
and cooperation in agencies combatting misunderstanding 
and prejudice; 

that in mission work among the Jews they scrupulously 
avoid all unworthy pressures or inducements; 

that they give thought to the preparation of ministers 
well fitted to interpret the Gospel to Jewish people and to the 
provision of literature which will aid in such a ministry. 
2. To the World Council of Churches we recommend: 

that it should give careful thought as to how it can best 
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stimulate and assist the member churches in the carrying out 
of this aspect of their mission; 

that it give careful consideration to the suggestion made 
by the International Missionary Council that the World 

Council of Churches share with it a joint responsibility for 

the Christian approach to the Jews; 

that it be RESOLVED 
That, in receiving the report of this Committe, the Assem- 
bly recognize the need for more detailed study by the World 

Council of Churches of the many complex problems which 

exist in the field of relations between Christians and Jews, 

and in particular, of the following: 

(a) the historical and present factors which have contributed 
to the growth and persistence of anti-semitism, and the 
most effective means of combatting this evil; 

(b) the need and opportunity in this present historical situa- 
tion for the development of cooperation between Chris- 
tians and Jews in civic and social affairs; 

(c) the many and varied problems created by establishment 
of a State of Israel in Palestine. 

The Assembly therefore asks that these and related 
questions be referred to the Central Committee for further 
examination. 
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Concerns of 


The Churches 


The Significance of the Laity 
in the Church 


This report of Committee IV, sub-committee C, was 
received by the Assembly and commended to the 
Churches for their serious consideration and appropriate 
action. 


The Urgency of the Present Situation 

The Committee was appointed to meet the wide-spread 
need expressed by churches in many parts of the world for a 
consideration of the urgent question of the right use and 
training of the laity in the service of the Church. The evi- 
dence which has come before us makes it abundantly clear 
that while in some churches the laity are being used to a 
considerable extent, and some training provided, every church 
ought to be deeply dissatisfied with the present situation. ‘The 
laity are there, and they are waiting to become effective as 
members of the Church. It is at present incumbent upon the 
churches to make it clear to the laity that they have an 
essential place in the life and tasks of the Church. The lay 
members of the Church, however, are conscious of the fact 
that they are largely ill-equipped and that, so far, too little 
has been asked of them. At the same time, it is becoming 
apparent that the significance of the laity for the Churgh 
has new aspects which are being explored in experiments in 
various countries in Europe and in the United States. Many 
of these are described in one of the publications of the Ecu- 
menical Institute. 
Laity in the Church 

There are obvious reasons why the churches should awaken 
to the importance of their lay members, both men and women, 
for every aspect of their life and work, in a way which they 
have not done hitherto. 
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The laity constitutes more than 99% of the Church. 

In the customary work of the Church (preaching, evange- 
lizing, teaching and social work) the latent spiritual resources 
of the rank and file are urgently needed. It is commonly 
assumed that this need is widely and sufficiently recognized, 
but in fact it is not. 

There is, however, another aspect of this problem of the 
laity of even greater import for the Church in its relation to 
the world. Lay men and women spend the greater part of 
their lives in their homes, their occupations, and the public 
life of the community. It is essential that the churches should 
take note of this. For it is through the laity that the Church 
has the greatest and most natural opportunity to show in and 
to the world that the message of the Bible, and all that the 
Church is committed to by obedience to its Lord, are relevant 
to the real problems and needs of man in every age, and not 
least in our own. Only by the witness of a spiritually intelli- 
gent and active laity can the Church meet the modern world 
in its actual perplexities and life situations. Since one of the 
hard facts of the present time is that millions of people think 
of the Church as floating above the modern world and entirely 
out of real touch with it, the importance of this simple pro- 
nouncement cannot easily be overestimated. 


Basic Needs 

The laity requires strengthening through biblical and 
theological study and discussion with special reference to the 
bearing of Christian faith upon daily life. This will include 
the study of “Christian stewardship’, which means nothing 
less than faith in action. Without such a theological under- 
standing of stewardship it may easily degenerate into a well- 
meant activism. 

We need to rethink what it means to speak of the Church 
as “a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people” 
(I Peter II: 9), and as the “Body of Christ” (Ephesians IV: 
16) to which every member contributes in his measure. 

Laymen’s retreats have proved of especial benefit, for it 
is not simply a question of more adequate training, or even of 
a new approach. It implies the age-old necessity of a complete 
personal commitment on the part of every member to Christ 
and His Church. . 
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The Laity in the World 

We have already indicated the great importance of this 
aspect of the problem as it presents itself to the Church today. 
We are thinking of the lay member of the Church not as a 
worker in the congregation, but as one living and working in 
the wider community. The question to be faced here is this: 
how can members of the Church be enabled to see the bearing 
of their Christian faith on their life in their occupation? How 
can men and women who stand in the stress and problems of 
life be helped to see how they can obey just there the will of 
God? The fact is that in their occupations, whether they are 
doctors, lawyers, industrialists, farmers, steel workers, etc. 
they live in an increasingly secularized world. How to live 
and work there as Christians, as members of the Church; how 
to give witness to their faith, how to think about the bearing 
of the Christian faith on the economic, social, political and 
cultural realities and backgrounds, is for most of them a 
mystery. They are left to their own wits, which means that 
they largely live a life divided into two separate compart- 
ments, resulting in frustration and the weakening of spiritual 
vitality. Ihe Church is for them not their source of strength 
and light, but a place for the satisfaction of a religious need 
isolated from the everyday realities of a modern world 
moulded by the effects of industrialism, technics and stand- 
ardization. This is the more disquieting from the Christian 
point of view because it is in flat contradiction of the fact that 
the Lord Jesus Christ claims the whole of life and, therefore, 
the Christian faith necessarily demands expression in all 
realms of life. 


It is a cause for thankfulness that through the work of 
the World Council of Churches, the churches have been sum- 
moned to realize and express their responsibility in social and 
international life and to recognize the need for a new kind of 
evangelistic approach. In the laity the Church has a body of 
men and women in which the real daily meeting of the 
Church and the world on its own ground takes place. This 
implies that the Church must see the great significance of 
giving guidance to her laity, trying to understand where 
exactly the intellectual, moral and religious issues lie which 
they have to face, and so giving them by these efforts the 
certainty that they are not isolated individuals, but are sus- 
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tained by the experience of living and working as members 
of the living Body. 

A vast field of new work opens up for the Church which 
will give a new direction to the expression of its evangelistic, 
cultural, social and political responsibility in the world. 
Especially in the field of missions, unparalleled opportunities 
are open for the participation of the laity. The Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey, and the movements in various countries 
which have begun to take to heart this new endeavor to relate 
the Christian faith to the realities of life, are hopeful begin- 
nings. It would be of great importance if this vision of the 
laity as part of the militant and living Church could receive 
adequate attention in the churches and the World Council. 


In furtherance of this, this Committee looks with favor 
upon the proposal that has come from a conference of lay 
leaders at the Ecumenical Institute for not less than three 
area meetings, largely of laymen, for the purpose of further 
study of efforts for enlisting the full lay power of the 
Church, and the Committee RECOMMENDS that the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches be 
asked to study this proposal and, if approved, to lay the 
plans for such meetings, including the designation of the 
areas (e.g. America, Asia, Africa, Europe), to draw up a 
skeleton outline for a program for all such meetings, 
and to indicate how such gatherings shall be financed. 
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Concerns of 


The Churches 


Christian Reconstruction 
and Interchurch Aid 


This report of Committee IV, sub-committee D, was 
received by the Assembly and commended to the 
Churches for their serious consideration and appropriate 
action. 


The Committee met on five occasions, and at each of the 
meetings the Liaison Officer reported on the proceedings of 
the Alternates’ Committee on the same subject, and, at its 
final meetings, the Committee recorded its appreciation of 
the valuable help it had derived from the deliberations and 
reports of the Alternates’ Committee. 


Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid 

The Committee commenced its work by a review of recon- 
struction achievements and continuing needs. After a compre- 
hensive statement by J. Hutchinson Cockburn, Director of 
the Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid, the 
Committee received oral reports from Spain, France, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Belgium, Hungary, Holland, Norway 
and Greece. The burden of all these reports was a grateful 
recognition of the remarkable contributions towards church 
reconstruction that have been made since 1945 by the churches 
of various countries, acting either directly or through such 
inter-church bodies as Church World Service (USA), Christian 
Reconstruction in Europe (UK). The Committee had to take 
into account that while much had been achieved, very much 
remained to be done. It considered that in view of the amount 
of reconstruction work already achieved, and the improvement 
in the general economic situation in Europe, some revision 
in the balance of future reconstruction programs might be 
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necessary. It believed that the Department might well con- 
sider whether the listed number of countries still needing 
help, and the number of projects to be assisted, should not be 
reduced. It was generally felt that there is an urgent continu- 
ing need for assistance in the maintenance of pastors, in the 
provision of theological training, and in the equipment of 
Christian institutions. 

The Committee felt that while the need for material aid 
still continues, the emphasis of the future work of the Depart- 
ment should more and more take into account the basic and 
continuing necessity of inter-church aid. On details of policy 
that had been discussed under the Agenda, the Committee 
decided to take no definitive action, but to refer such matters 
to the Department. It did, however, take into consideration 
the area of operation of reconstruction as a World Council of 
Churches project. The Anglican Bishop in Egypt made a 
special appeal for those churches, particularly in the Middle 
East, which benefited neither from the present European 
operations of the Reconstruction Department, nor from the 
channels of aid operated in the Far East through liaison with 
with the International Missionary Council. He emphasized 
that by the withdrawal of numbers of Europeans from the 
Middle East, many of the churches outside Europe would lose 
the support that they had hitherto relied upon, and that some 
extension of the area of concern of the Department was 
essential if they were to be kept in the circle of fellowship and 
aid. The Committee agreed to refer to the proper committee 
of the World Council the consideration of the future areas of 
operation of the Reconstruction Department. 

It also agreed that while material reconstruction in certain 
areas and in certain projects continue to be essential, they 
should not be allowed to obscure the developing need for 
spiritual regeneration and inter-church aid. 


Prisoners of War 
The Committee received a report from Professor Cour- 
voisier, Chairman of the World Council of Churches’ Prisoners 
of War Commission and RESOLVED: 
1. ‘That the Council records its gratitude for the remarkable 
work of the Commission during the last eight years. 


2. That, with the release and repatriation of POW’s, the de- 
cision of the Commission to wind up its activities be 
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approved, provided that the Refugee Commission assumes 

operational responsibility for any continuing problems of 

the rehabilitation and resettlement of those who return to 
their homes. 

3. That a nucleus Commission should remain in being to 
meet as required, and consider the needs of those not yet 
released, maintain liaison with the churches of those who 
voluntarily remain in their countries of captivity, and to 
hold a watching brief for POW legislation and provision, 
particularly in regard to the Geneva Convention and 
kindred matters affecting legislation and agreements. 

Refugees and Uprooted Peoples 
The Committee then proceeded to a consideration of the 

problem of refugees. 

Resolutions were received from the Methodist Conference 
of Great Britain and from the World’s YWCA, emphasizing 
the need to give urgent priority to the refugee problem. It 
was agreed that these resolutions should be sent to Section IV 
with the request that this Section should draft a resolution 
in the general terms remitted to them. 

The Committee then considered appeals which had been 
submitted to it from the Bishop in Jerusalem, and the United 
Nations’ Mediator in Palestine, on behalf of refugees in the 
Middle East, and RECOMMENDED the following resolution 
to the Assembly:— 


The World Council of Churches, recalling that the 
origin of its Refugee Division was the concern of the 
churches for Jewish refugees, notes with especially deep 
concern the recent extension of the refugee problem to the 
Middle East by the flight from their homes in the Holy 
Land of not less than 350,000 Arab and other refugees. 

It receives, with an urgent sense of its Christian duty, 
the appeal which originally came from Christian leaders in 
Palestine. It records appreciation of the prompt coopera- 
tion offered by the U.N. Mediator in Palestine with the 
projects of relief initiated by the churches and inter-church 
bodies, and in commending the action in this field already 
taken 

RESOLVES: 

to urge the churches to include in their provision for 
refugees additional emergency help for the urgent situation 
in the Middle East, and to channel this help in such a 
way as both to achieve a distinctive and maximum Chris- 
tian effort in this field, and to ensure its coordination with 
the measures initiated, 

to recommend that, through its Refugee Commission 
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the World Council of Churches should: 

appeal for money, food, medical supplies, and blankets; 

2. in conjunction with the International Missionary Coun- 
cil, appoint a special Field Representative to coordinate 
Christian action with the Mediator’s program. 

3. urge and assist all Christians in Palestine and neigh- 
bouring countries to cooperate in this work in every 
way practicable. 


— 
. 


The Committee expressed the view that the Christian 
consideration of the refugee problem should not be confined 
to Europe and the Middle East. While recognizing that the 
operations of the Council’s Refugee Commission were re- 
stricted to this area, it urged that the desperate plight of 
millions of uprooted peoples in the Far East should also be 
acknowledged as the concern and in the giving of the churches. 

It studied with concern the working document ““The Refu- 
gee Problem Today” and with the view of making as widely 
known as possible the alarming facts presented therein, re- 
solved to ask the Council to publish this document with any 
current amendments, for wide circulation. It records the 
startling fact that, despite the repatriation of seven million 
displaced persons since the end of the war, the refugee prob- 
lem is substantially larger today than it was in 1945. It 
especially deplores the fact that this increase has been mainly 
brought about by the expulsion of more than ten million 
persons from their homes by post-war Allied action. It would 
express to the Assembly its view that in terms of human misery 
and of deprivation of human rights, this problem is one of the 
most serious in post-war Europe, and that a failure to solve it 
not only involves untold misery for the victims, but seriously 
adds to the causes of international friction and war. 

In view of the facts that only one million out of at least 
twelve million uprooted persons are at present eligible for 
United Nations’ care under the constitution of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, and that the vast majority 
excluded from IRO care are exiled and homeless as the direct 
consequence of action by one or more member governments of 
United Nations, the Committee urges that strong representa- 
tions be made to the United Nations, calling upon them to 
take effective steps to care for all these exiles, either by amend- 
ment of the constitution of IRO, and a consequent increase 
in its budget, or in some other effective way. 
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The Chairman invited Miss Marjorie Bradford, who was 
present as an official Observer for the IRO, to speak to the 
Committee. Miss Bradford referred to the regression of public 
support for refugee work, pointing out that the resources and 
operations of some of the War Relief agencies had declined. 
She felt that the only enduring hope of continuing support 
for what is clearly a long-term need was through the churches 
and their agencies. Miss Bradford urged the Committee to 
think of the refugee not only as the object of compassion, but 
as a desirable and useful citizen in any country, and expressed 
the view that a better appreciation of the quality and charac- 
ter of the average refugee was essential if resettlement was 
to develop as it should. She also emphasized the religious 
and social importance of respecting the family unit. The 
Committee expressed its appreciation of the cordial working 
relationships which exist between IRO and Christian agencies 
operating in the field of refugee work. 

The Committee decided that the refugee situation is so 
alarming in its size and implications, and so direct a challenge 
to Christian action, that the most urgent attention of the 
Assembly be sought in this matter. Accordingly it submits 
the following resolutions:! 

I. ‘The Assembly of the World Council of Churches, having 
studied the continuing needs of reconstruction work, 
calls upon the member churches to support even more 
adequately the projects of the Department of Reconstruc- 
tion and Inter-Church Aid of the World Council. 

II. Sub-committee (d) of Committee IV, having reviewed 
the refugee situation, and being deeply concerned ‘at its 
size and implications, and conscious of the need for 
urgent Christian action in this field, particularly in view 
of developing opportunities for resettlement, urges that, 
for the time being, the highest priority be given to the 
Refugee Division in the budgetary provision of the 
World Council. 


1 Two resolutions on the question of refugees, originally included 
in this report, were transferred, in amended form, to the report of 
Section IV, where they now appear. 
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Youth Message 


This message was presented to the Assembly by a repre- 
sentative of the one hundred Christian youth observers 
who were present at the Assembly. 


We, the Youth Delegation, welcome warmly this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our deep gratitude for the privilege given 
us to take an active part in the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. We represent many thousands of young 
people who are seeking in loyalty to Christ to serve the 
Church in the world, and who, during the last year or two, 
have been giving much prayer and thought to the Assembly. 
Indeed, we can claim to be a really representative group. 
There are 100 of us who come from 48 different countries 
and who belong to a very wide variety of confessions. Further, 
there is a fair balance of sexes and callings among us which 
indicates more clearly the actual situation in the churches 
from which we come. We have lived and eaten together in 
the same place during these days and have realized the depth 
of our fellowship in Christ and with each other. 

The Youth Delegation has been in session since August 
20, and has spent much time, under the guidance of our 
Chairmen and Secretaries, in discussing the place of the Youth 
Department within the World Council of Churches. But, in 
the main, the work of the Assembly has engaged our keen 
attention. 

One of our first acts, on assembling together, was to read 
again the story of the first Pentecost. ‘There we were reminded 
of the prophecy of Joel: “In the last days, saith the Lord, I 
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shall pour forth my Spirit upon all flesh; your sons and 
daughters shall prophesy; your young men shall see visions 
and your old men dream dreams.” In these words we read 
the promise of God to us all even as we waited upon Him in 
prayer and listened to His challenge to proclaim salvation to 
mankind. God has called us to another Pentecost here, not 
as spectacular perhaps as the first outpouring of His Spirit, 
but no less real and powerful. We young people have, 
throughout this Assembly, been waiting upon God and have 
not ceased to make intercession on your behalf that God may 
use both you and us in His great design for His Church and 
His world. 

We want, therefore, to assure you that even though we 
have been aware of the rather considerable difference in 
years and experience between you, the fathers, and ourselves, 
we have nevertheless felt our oneness with you in the same 
Lord and in the same task. Your dreams and our visions 
find their source and center in the one Holy Spirit who 
united us in our diversities and who gives to us that humble 
love and obedience, which was the very character of Jesus 
Christ, our God and Saviour. 

May I say, in passing, how much we deplore the statement 
which appeared in the “New York Tribune” of September 
1, in the name of one of our delegates to the effect that the 
Council was “getting too much bogged down in theory instead 
of practically promoting the Ecumenical Christian move- 
ment...” That statement was never made in that way. We 
are very distressed by the unfortunate impression left by the 
Press in this matter. Again, we desire to state very clearly 
that we are not here to raise the old bogey of youth and age. 
We are called here, young and old together, to listen to God’s 
Word and do it. 


But besides the refreshing experience of living with each 
other, we have found a new vision of thought and under- 
standing. Like you, we have had some sessions on the main 
theme of the Assembly, “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design”. 
During the last few months the Study Department has fur- 
nished us, not only with the preparatory volumes, but also 
with summaries of these volumes and brief statements on the 
four principal subjects—for all of which we are very thankful. 
Certain significant emphasis emerged from our discussions. 
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Throughout we kept before our minds the centrality of 
God’s Design, already mightily accomplished in Jesus Christ 
and appropriated by faith in Him and through the fellow- 
ship of the Holy Spirit. So that, although we were brought 
face to face with the grim disorder of mankind and the 
immense difficulty of making Christ known to men and 
accepted by them, we were all the time aware that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. Just because, 
too, Jesus Christ was the center of our thought we were able 
to hear His insistent call to be His witnesses in all the world. 
This sense of assurance in the ultimate victory of God’s pur- 
poses and of urgency to make them known by life and witness, 
took far away from us the prevailing despair and apathy of 
men, whose faith is dim or who are without Christ. 

But along with the emphasis on Jesus Christ as Lord 
and Saviour, went our conviction that the Church, which is 
the agent of His redemptive purpose in the world, was in 
very urgent need of renewal both in life and thought. We 
cannot express too strongly how pained we are by the divisions 
of the churches. At every point in our discussions, whether 
on the Universal Church, the Church’s Witness to God’s 
Design, the Church and the disorder of society or international 
affairs, we were brought up against the inability of the 
churches to be clear and authoritative in these matters be- 
cause of their disunity on the basic issue of the nature of the 
Church. This was particularly so because we have, in these 
days, realized together as never before our oneness in Christ. 
The involvement of the Churches in the disorder of society 
has come to us with a more sharpened sense of penitence than 
hitherto. We are convinced that the time has come when the 
churches must speak to each other in love of the stumbling- 
blocks which mar our fellowship and which drive men and 
women, and especially youth, away from us. 


We are also concerned about the general lack of Biblical 
preaching and teaching in the churches. There was never a 
time when people were in greater need of God’s Word as 
now, and yet today few people read let alone listen to God’s 
message. Nothing but a rediscovery of the Biblical view of 
life will enable a disordered world to learn and follow God's 
Design. 

However, we are sure that men cannot be persuaded 
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to obey God’s will unless they see in the churches that that 
will is for them in their condition and is being gloriously 
worked out there. The churches must be the centre of the 
living community of persons. This imperative task involves 
the continued loving witness of Christians in their daily work 
and intercourse with people. It is here that we young people 
feel that our vocation lies, and we urge the churches to a far 
more determined effort to encourage every Christian man and 
woman to pursue his and her evangelistic task. 

We feel strongly that the way to finding new means of 
coming together as churches is not only through Faith and 
Order conversations, but most emphatically through corporate 
evangelistic endeavors. We need, not so much ecumenical 
understanding as ecumenical obedience. It is not without 
significance that when some of our Lord’s disciples would 
argue about their place in the Kingdom, He said, “The Son 
of man has not come to be ministered unto, but to minister 
and to give His life a ransom for man.” As we, too, give 
ourselves utterly to the impelling task of proclaiming the 
Saviour to men, we shall be drawn together by a new unity 
which will not be of our making, but the gift of our pardon- 
ing God. In this respect, as in others, we fear that the Assem- 
bly has made too little stress on the constructive experiences 
of what are called the “younger churches”, and we hope that 
in any future Assembly both the representation and contri- 
bution of these churches will be larger and more effectively 
recognized. 

We gave particular attention to the plight of youth in the 
present disorder of the world. We were forced to lay far more 
emphasis than the Assembly Commission thought fit on the 
breakdown of family life. For we believe that the family is 
the first training ground in mutual responsibility and under- 
standing, and for the transcendant values of life. Anyhow, 
the Communists in Russia are at present recognizing the 
primary place of proper family life for the stability of the 
classless society. A generation of youth is growing up today 
with a scanty sense of loyalty and responsibility. Moreover, 
we are persuaded that the present educational method with 
its preoccupation with objective research and efficiency has 
failed to teach standards of values and to encourage respon- 
sible thought. The group which discussed ‘The Church’s 
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Witness to God’s Design” was very deeply concerned that the 
evangelization of youth was being made extremely difficult 
for the spiritual demands of life are treated as merely optional. 
The churches must display even greater vigilance and seek 
the co-operation of all Christian professors and teachers in 
this matter. We note, in this connection, the excellent work 
being done by the World Student Christian Federation. 

‘There can be no doubt that the task of the Churches in 
the evangelization of the young people of this generation is 
an immense one. We are sure, therefore, that it cannot be 
attempted by the senior members of the churches without the 
young people, or vice versa. ‘The times demand a forward 
movement of the whole Church, knowing that the vanguard 
of the attack must be Christian youth, who, at any rate, are 
in closest contact with other young people. The vanguard 
indeed, for we know that behind us are the prayers and 
guidance of our elders. 

When the constitution of the Youth Department was in 
process of debate here someone stated that youth could be 
the explosive element in the church. Very true. But we are 
reminded of the words of a sage Bishop who, when called a 
“back number’, retorted, “Yes, I am a back number. But, 
remember, you take back numbers to light the fire.” In the 
wintry cold of the present day unfaith, the Pentecostal fire 
for which the Church is expectant can only come when we 
actively recognize each other as fellow-witnesses in God’s 
design. 

What, then is the place of youth in the ecumenical move- 
ment? Of course, we have already taken an active part in the 
movement in one form or another, whether in the W.S.C.F., 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and other inter-denominational societies. 
And of such leaders of them as Drs. John R. Mott and 
Visser’t Hooft, in the formation of this Council is well known, 
and we are humbly proud to be inheritors of such a crusading 
tradition. It is this same spirit of crusade that we are en- 
deavoring to bring to the ecumenical movement. Many of 
us were delegates to the Second World Conference of Chris- 
tian Youth at Oslo last year. Some of us have been among 
the more than 300 young people from many lands who have 
been in the first eight work camps to be organized by the 
World Council of Churches through the Youth Department. 
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We value very highly this vital experience of living and 
working with so many others in common projects of service 
in distressed areas of various countries, and are making plans 
for more widespread work of this kind in the coming years. 

We are looking forward to planning and holding national, 
regional and local conferences at which we can convey the 
reality and the challenge of the Universal Church to ordinary 
young people in the churches and in other Christian organiza- 
tions. Then already, we are beginning to organize, along with 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., W.S.C.F., and others, the Third 
World Conference of Christian Youth in 1952 somewhere, 
perhaps, in Asia. We sincerely hope that every facility will 
be afforded the Youth Department to help young Christians 
throughout the world to a clearer and moving understanding 
of the World Church. In this respect, we cannot resist the 
hope that at the next Assembly not only will there be a 
larger representation of laymen and laywomen, but that 
young people will be included as delegates as well as guests. 

But, in the end, we are brought back to the fact that 
Pentecost was not only a time of vision. It also brought 
power to those who had seen God’s design. Power—its nature, 
its use, its manifestation in peace and war, has forced itself 
upon our thoughts during these days. And if we realized 
our own impotence, we knew also in penitence that this was 
caused by our imperfect obedience to the will of God. With 
you, therefore, we resolve to go forth from here with the vision 
of the compelling and consuming task before us, and yet with © 
the first assurance that our sufficiency is of God. 
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The Nature of the 
World Council of Churches 


A statement presented to the Assembly by Committee II 
(Policy) and adopted by the Assembly. 


The World Council of Churches is composed of churches 
which acknowledge Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. They 
find their unity in Him. They have not to create their unity; 
it is the gift of God. But they know that it is their duty to 
make common cause in the search for the expression of that 
unity in work and in life. The Council desires to serve the 
churches, which are its constituent members, as an instrument 
whereby they may bear witness together to their common 
allegiance to Jesus Christ, and cooperate in matters requiring 
united action. But the Council is far from desiring to usurp 
any of the functions which already belong to its constituent 
churches, or to control them, or to legislate for them, and 
indeed is prevented by its constitution from doing so. More- 
over, while earnestly seeking fellowship in thought and action 
for all its members, the Council disavows any thought of 
becoming a single unified church-structure independent of the 
churches which have joined in constituting the Council, or a 
structure dominated by a centralized administrative authority. 

The purpose of the Council is to express its unity in an- 
other way. Unity arises out of the love of God in Jesus Christ, 
which, binding the constituent churches to Him, binds them 
to one another. It is the earnest desire of the Council that 
the churches may be bound closer to Christ and therefore 
closer to one another. In the bond of His love, they will 
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desire continually to pray for one another and to strengthen 
one another, in worship and in witness, bearing one another’s 
burdens and so fulfilling the law of Christ. 
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With respect to public pronouncements, the Council re- 
gards it as an essential part of its responsibility to address its 
own constituent members as occasion may arise, on matters 
which might require united attention in the realm of thought 
or action. Further, important issues may arise which radically 
affect the Church and society. While it is certainly undesirable 
that the Council should issue such pronouncements often, and 
on many subjects, there will certainly be a clear obligation 
for the Council to speak out when vital issues concerning all 
churches and the whole world are at stake. But such state- 
ments will have no authority save that which they carry by 
their own truth and wisdom. They will not be binding on any 
church unless that church has confirmed them, and made 
them its own. But the Council will only issue such statements 
in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, the Lord, and 
the living Head of the Church; and in dependence on the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and in penitence and faith. 
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The Constitution of the 
World Council of Churches 


This constitution, provisionally drafted at Utrecht in 
1938, was amended by the Assembly and adopted on 
August 30th, 1948. 


|. Basis 


The World Council of Churches is a fellowship of Churches 
which accepts our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. 
It is constituted for the discharge of the functions set out 
below. 


Il. Membership 


Those Churches shall be eligible for membership in the 
World Council of Churches which express their agreement 
with the basis upon which the Council is founded and satisfy 
such criteria as the Assembly or the Central Committee may 
prescribe. 

Election to membership shall be by a two-thirds vote of 
the member Churches represented at the Assembly, each 
member Church having one vote. Any application for mem- 
bership between meetings of the Assembly may be considered 
by the Central Committee; if the application is supported by 
a two-thirds majority of the members of the Committee 
present and voting, this action shall be communicated to the 
Churches that are members of the World Council of Churches, 
and unless objection is received from more than one-third of 
the member Churches within six months the applicant shall 
be declared elected. 


Ill. Functions 


The functions of the World Council shall be: 
(i) To carry on the work of the world movements for 
Faith and Order and for Life and Work. 
(ii) To facilitate common action by the Churches. 
(iii) ‘To promote cooperation in study. 
(iv) ‘To promote the growth of ecumenical consciousness 
in the members of all Churches. 
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(v) To establish relations with denominational federa- 
tions of world-wide scope and with other ecu- 
menical movements. 

(vi) To call world conferences on specific subjects as 
occasion may require, such conferences being 
empowered to publish their own findings. 

(vii) ‘To support the Churches in their task of evangelism. 

In matters of common interest to all the Churches and 
pertaining to Faith and Order, the Council shall always pro- 
ceed in accordance with the basis on which the Lausanne 
(1927) and Edinburgh (1937) Conferences were called and 
conducted. 


IV. Authority 

The World Council shall offer counsel and provide oppor- 
tunity of united action in matters of common interest. 

It may take action on behalf of constituent Churches in 
such matters as one or more of them may commit to it. 

It shall have authority to call regional and world confer- 
ences on specific subjects as occasion may require. 

The World Council shall not legislate for the Churches; 
nor shall it act for them in any manner except as indicated 
above or as may hereafter be specified by the constituent 
Churches. | 


V. Organization 
The World Council shall discharge its functions through 
the following bodies: 

(i) An Assembly which shall be the principal authority 
in the Council, and shall ordinarily meet every five 
years. The Assembly shall be composed of official 
representatives of the Churches or groups of Chur- 
ches adhering to it and directly appointed by them. 
Their term of office shall begin in the year before 
the Assembly meets, and they shall serve until their 
successors are appointed. It shall consist of members 
whose number shall be determined by each Assembly 
for the subsequent Assembly, subject to the right 
of the Assembly to empower the Central Committee, 
if it thinks fit, to increase or to diminish the said 
number by not more than twenty per cent. The 
number shall be finally determined not less than 
two years before the meeting of the Assembly to 
which it refers and shall be apportioned as is pro- 
vided hereafter. 

Seats in the Assembly shall be allocated to the 
member Churches by the Central Committee, due 
regard being given to such factors as numerical size, 
adequate confessional representation and adequate 
geographical distribution. Suggestions for readjust- 
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(ii) 


ment in the allocation of seats may be made to the 
Central Committee by member Churches or by 
groups of member Churches, confessional, regional 
or national, and these readjustments shall become 
effective if approved by the Central Committee after 
consultation with the Churches concerned. 

The Assembly shall have power to appoint officers 
of the World Council and of the Assembly at its 
discretion. 

The members of the Assembly shall be both cleri- 
cal and lay persons—men and women. In order to 
secure that approximately one-third of the Assembly 
shall consist of lay persons, the Central Committee, 
in allocating to the member Churches their places 
in the Assembly, shall strongly urge each Church, 
if possible, to observe this provision. 


A Central Committee which shall be a Committee 
of the Assembly and which shall consist of the Presi- 
dent or Presidents of the World Council, together 
with not more than ninety members chosen by the 
Assembly from among persons whom the Churches 
have appointed as members of the Assembly. ‘They 
shall serve until the next Assembly, unless the 
Assembly otherwise determines. Membership in the 
Central Committee shall be distributed among the 
member Churches by the Assembly, due regard 
being given to such factors as numerical size, ade- 
quate confessional representation and adequate geo- 
graphical distribution. Any vacancy occurring in 
the membership of the Central Committee between 
meetings of the Assembly shall be filled by the 
Central Committee upon nomination of the Church 
or Churches concerned. 


The Central Committee shall have the following 
powers: 

a) It shall, between meetings of the Assembly, 
carry out the Assembly’s instructions and exercise 
its functions, except that of amending the Consti- 
tution, or modifying the allocation of its own mem- 
bers. 

b) It shall be the finance committee of the 
Assembly formulating its budget and securing its 
financial support. 

c) It shall name and elect its own Officers from 
among its members and appoint its own secretarial 
staff. 

d) ‘The Central Committee shall meet normally 
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once every calendar year, and shall have power to 
appoint its own Executive Committee. 
(QUORUM)—No business, except what is required 
for carrying forward the current activities of the 
Council, shall be transacted in either the Assembly 
or the Central Committee unless one half of the 
total membership is present. 


VI. Appointment of Commissions 


The World Council shall discharge part of its functions 
by the appointment of Commissions. These shall be estab- 
lished under the authority of the Assembly, whether they be 
actually nominated by the Assembly or by the Central Com- 
mittee acting under its instruction. —The Commissions shall, 
between meetings of the Assembly, report annually to the 
Central Committee which shall exercise general supervision 
over them. The Commissions may add to their membership 
clerical and lay persons approved for the purpose by the 
Central Committee. ; 

In particular, the Assembly shall make provision by means 
of appropriate Commissions for carrying on the activities 
of Faith and Order and of Life and Work. 

There shall be a Faith and Order Commission which shall 
conform to the requirements of the Second World Conference 
on Faith and Order, held at Edinburgh in 1937, as follows: 

(i) That the World Council’s Commission on Faith and 
Order shall, in the first instance, be the Continua- 
tion Committee appointed by this Conference. 


(ii) In any further appointments made by the Council 
to membership of the Commission on Faith and 
Order, the persons appointed shall always be mem- 
bers of the Churches which fall within the terms 
of the Faith and Order invitation as addressed to 
“all Christian bodies throughout the world which 
accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.” 


(iii) ‘The work of the Commission on Faith and Order 
shall be carried on under the general care of a 
Theological Secretariat appointed by the Commis- 
sion, in consultation with the Council and acting in 
close cooperation with other secretariats of the 
Council. ‘The Council shall make adequate finan- 
cial provision for the work of the Commission after 
consultation with the Commission. 

(iv) In matters of common interest to all the Churches 
and pertaining to Faith and Order, the Council 
shall always proceed in accordance with the basis 
on which this Conference on Faith and Order was 
called and is being conducted. 
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(v) The World Council shall consist of official repre- 
sentatives of the Churches participating. 


(vi) Any Council formed before the first meeting of the 
Central Assembly shall be called Provisional, and 
the Assembly, representing all the Churches, shall 
have complete freedom to determine the constitu- 
tion of the Central Council. 


Vil. Other Ecumenical Christian Organizations 


(i) Such World Confessional Associations and such Ecu- 
menical Organizations as may be designated by the 
Central Committee may be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the sessions of the Assembly and of 
the Central Committee in a consultative capacity, 
in such numbers as the Central Committee shall 
determine. 

(ii) Such constituent bodies of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and such nation-wide Councils of 
Churches as may be designated by the Central 
Committee in a consultative capacity, in such num- 
bers as the Central Committee shall determine. 


Vill. Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-third majority 
vote of the Assembly, provided that the proposed amendment 
shall have been reviewed by the Central Committee, and 
notice of it sent to the constituent Churches not less than six 
months before the meeting of the Assembly. The Central 
Committee itself, as well as the individual Churches, shall 
have the right to propose such amendment. 

IX. Rules and Regulations 


The Assembly or the Central Committee may make and 
amend Rules and Regulations concerning the conduct of the 
Council’s business, of its Committees and Departments, and 
generally all matters within the discharge of its task. 
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